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Minus a Guinness 


**You areina hole,’’ said Alice sympathetically. | have to be tired to enjoy a Guinness.”’ 
‘* Whatever are you digging for ?’’ | ‘“*Well!’’ exclaimed Alice. ‘* You have gota neck!’’ 


‘* Well,”’ said the Keeper, “ they always Say 
‘Have a Guinness when you’re tired’ and_ there's 
nothing like digging for making you tired, I wonder 
how much more I’ve got to do before I can have the 
Guinness.’? He bent down and peered into the hole. 


«It’s lucky,’” said the Ostrich, snatching the 








opportunity and the Keeper’s glass, ‘* that I don’t 
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SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 19, 1949, 


A MERSEYSIDE DOCK FIRE WHICH CAUSED THREE MILLION POUNDS’ WORTH OF DAMAGE: THE CONFLAGRATION 
IN GLADSTONE DOCKS, LIVERPOOL, WITH A CARGO-SHIP BEING MOVED BY TUGS TO SAFETY. 


warehouse, firemen (there were 250 on the scene) were running grave risks from 
falling red-hot metal and burning wood, and the road below had been converted 
into a river of molten rubber. Ships were moved from dangerous proximity, and 
the fireboat William Gregson and the salvage-boat Salvor assisted. The blaze is 
stated to have made the greatest call on Merseyside since the Empire Waveney 
1946, and to have done damage amounting to £3,000,000. 


On the morning of November 9, fire broke out in the top floor of a warehouse 
in No. 2 Gladstone Dock, Liverpool. Thousands of tons of raw rubber were stored 
there, as well as bales of wool, and, on the ground floor, motor-cars for export. 
Six fire brigades, using over twenty engines, fought the blaze, which was not 
subdued until 5.30 on the evening of November 10. By midnight on November 9, 
the whole 400-yard-long shed was ablaze; cranes had fallen from the top of the disaster in 
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T takes a great statesman to see facts clearly. 
Napoleon's favourite advice to his Marshals was unless, of course, the United States continues 
By this he meant the easy to do what she is so generously doing at the 


to avoid seeing pictures. 


error of imagining that a campaign or a battle was 
taking the form they had previously envisaged it as 
taking, or wanted it to take, instead of watching it 
closely and revising their preconceived ideas to fit 
It was a fault, 
became 


the realities of the changing situation. 
curiously enough, to which he _ himself 
increasingly prone as he advanced in success 
and years. His last battle, Waterloo, was 
one of the most complete disasters in military 
history because he persisted, in the teeth 
of the evidence, in fighting it as though what 
he had hoped would happen was in fact 
occurring. Angrily ignoring every report that 
conflicted with his preconceived “ picture,”’ 
he persisted in supposing that the advanc- 
ing Prussians on his flank were the men of 
his own lost corps under Grouchy. By doing 
so he destroyed his army. 

As we grow older we are all increasingly 
prone to this failing. We see the present in 
the light of the past, for the past is much 
dearer to us than the present. Mothers looking 
at their bald, middle-aged, unromantic sons 
still see, through eyes blinded by love and 
memory, the ardent, inexperienced, touchingly 
innocent and uncalkculating creatures they 
guided and fussed over when they, too, were 
young. Even gentlemen who gaze intently 
at themselves in mirrors every morning while 
shaving, see reflected therein, not the hideous 
things they have become with the years, but 
the comparatively pleasant, manly young 
fellows they were twenty, thirty or forty 
years before. I once, many years ago, had 
a dog who, having accidentally swallowed a 
kitten while sitting under a loft with her 
mouth open, used to sit there years after- 
wards with her eyes gazing expectantly up- 
wards whenever she felt the need of a 
little excitement or an addition to her rations, 
She was an exceptionally stupid dog. For, 
waiting with parted jaws, she saw not the 
empty loft door of reality, but that visionary 
and celestial aperture of long ago, dropping 
kittens. : 

Politicians are sometimes like that. They, 
too, being human, see in the political land- 
scape of to-day the happier, or seemingly 
happier, political landscape in which they 
grew up. The statesmen of Washington, for 
instance ——to start with the mote in our 
neighbours’ eye before examining the far 
larger beam in our own—see a world happily 
divided into a North American continent with 
a domestic market fed by expanding pioneer 
industries protected by unscaleable tariff 
barriers, and a number of smaller national 
economies, unable because of their inferior 
size to undersell the surplus exports of 
American domestic industry and yet prevented 
by the Most Favoured Nation clause from 
amalgamating and so competing over a wide 
enough fiscal area on equal terms. When 
an American financier talks about preserving 
and extending the American way of life, that 
is what, in all sincerity, he usually means ; 
he is seeing pictures—reverting to the starry- 
eyed idealism of the world in 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


for them is made impossible by American tariffs, 


moment, lending. them the American taxpayers’ 
money to pay for her exports. The last time 
America essayed this arithmetically impossible feat 
—in pursuit of precisely the same vision—it resulted 
in the loss of all the capital she had invested, the 
phenomenon of 12,000,000 unemployed in Germany, 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 1949 


THE COLOURED COVER (IN MONOCHROME) OF THE 1949 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON: NEWS WHICH 1S NOW ON SALE. IT IS 

OF SCARLET AND GOLD, AND BEARS A REPRODUCTION OF A DELIGHTFUL 
LANDSCAPE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE BY PATRICK NASMYTH (1787-1831). 


The 1949 Christmas Number of The /Ilustrated London News is now on sale (price 3s.). The 
familiar red and gold cover is ‘adorned with an attractive landscape by Patrick Nasmyth, 
and the number contains a splendid selection of pages in colour. “These as a reproduc- 
tion of Raphael’s “St. George and the Dragon,” da 
Montefeltro, in which the warrior saint is represented as a Knight of Ay, Son a series of 
Beautiful Women of different = by well. l-known artists; a double reproduction of 
December sports in seventeenth-century Holland after a painting by Adri jeters van de 
Venne, and beautiful reproductions of painti of the Nativity, the Epiphany, and the 
Resurrection from works in the famed Munich Collection. Two of these, our readers may 
recall, were exhibited in London this year. The number also contains pages of Dogs in Old 
Master drawings, which will strike puent to the heart of all animal lovers; a particularly 
charming drawing by Louis-Gabriel Eugéne Isabey, and a page of Watteau drawings. The 
short stories include one by Anthony Cotterell, the you novelist, whose “ Randle in 
Springtime’ was a best-seller of the year, a light- “hearted ‘Christmas frolic by Margaret 
Bonham, whose short stories have been rousing admiration, and a contribution by Peter 
Traill, the well-known author. A double page is devoted to paintings of goldfish and some 
account A the history of the hobby of keeping them, and another to illustrations of old 
English glass pa sane. which will appeal both to collectors and to those who admire 
charming *‘ | antes " without setting up to be experts on any special objects. 





and the consequent and inevitable establishment in 
that country of a totalitarian Government. For 
Germany of the 1920's read Europe of the 1940's, 
and one can form some idea of what is only too likely 
to happen in the ‘50's. 
politicians and voters cease making pictures and 
face up, to the reality, however unpalatable, that 
international capitalism can only exist on a found- 
ation of two-way trade .and that a loan, even an 


Unless, therefore, American 


interest-free loan, can only be repaid by 
taking a debtor’s goods on terms which 
enable the debtor to live, a lot of trouble 
and disappointment seems to be in store 
for everybody. 

Fortunately there are signs that the 
wiser American statesmen are beginning to 
realise this and to favour either a free- 
trading United States, or, if the American 
voter will not stand for that—and he 
probably will not—a European or pos- 
sibly sterling-area tariff union (which means 
‘discrimination’ against American goods) 
equal to their own basic and protected 
home market. For the realities of the 
situation — and the Americans, though great 
idealists, are also realists—necessitate noth- 
ing short of either one or other of these 
alternatives if Europe and Africa are not to 
go the way of Asia. 

I wish there were signs of an equal growth 
of realism in our own kindly and well-meaning 
statesmen, But they are so steeped in 
idealism—their vision so bemused with the 
“pictures"’ they make—that they seem 
completely blind to the facts of the world 
about them. They occasionally, it is true, 
speak about those facts as ‘‘ ugly,’ but the 
only thing that makes them ugly is their 
own refusal to recognise them. Fact number 
one is that one cannot feed one’s popu- 
lation by manufacturing food unless other 
countries are able and prepared to grow 
the food in exchange for one’s manufactures 
on terms sufficiently favourable to enable 
one’s people to exist. In the past, because 
other nations were both able and prepared 
to do this, Britain could virtually ‘‘ manu- 
facture "’ her food. She could afford to crowd 
her population into factories and towns and 
let her agriculture—formerly the most highly 
capitalised, skilful and productive in the 
world—go to seed. 

To-day other nations are neither prepared 
nor able to feed us in exchange for manu- 
factured goods. 
able to take our goods at all if they are 
sold for far less in the way of food than 
we require for our subsistence. Such a com- 
merce can only end for us in one way— 
starvation, Yet the blind or vision-rapt 
men who govern us, politicians—-I some- 
times fear of all parties—and Civil Servants 
alike, seeing only the mirage of the vanished 
nineteenth century, persist in acting as though 
these facts did not exist. 

Instead of encouraging the growth of every 
ounce of food that can be grown on our own 
soil and that of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, and encouraging the flow of pro- 
ductive and adequately-trained labour to the 
land, they artificially, through their 





which he or his father grew up f 
and prospered. The trouble is that 
such a world, despite the titanic 


efforts being made by the Ameri- |}, T* 


can State Department and tax- 
payer to restore it, no longer exists 
or is in the least likely to exist. 

For, leaving out of account the 
growing area of the world given 
over to Communism and now terri- 


fyingly ensconced behind a far |; attend a Thanksgiving Service at St. 
tained at a luncheon at Guildhall. 
covered in the issue of The 


more formidable barrier than even 
a continental tariff-wall, the other 
countries of the free and democratic 
world cannot exist if simulta- 
neously their markets are flooded 





A SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


E Yangtse exploit of the now- famous frigate Amethyst stirred the 
country, and her gallant ship's company were warmly welcomed | 
home when Amethyst docked at Devonport on November 1. 
due to be given an opportunity of acclaiming the men whose fortitude 
| and courage has added fresh glory to the Royal Navy, on November 16, food. 
when it was arranged for them to march through the streets of the capital, 
Martin-in-the-Fields, and be enter- 
This historic occasion will be completely into the so-called export trades : 


oe 


London was 


Illustrated London News, dated November 26, 
when this paper will join imsthe general tribute to those who performed their 
duty in the best traditions of the Royal Navy. 


well-meaning food-subsidies, deflect 
purchasing-power and its concomit- 

ant, employment, away from agricul- 
ture into smoking, film-going, gambl- 
ing and other activities, none of which 
do anything whatever to solve our 
real problem, our fatal dependence 
on a diminishing supply of foreign 
They are even, some of 
them, talking now of using totali- 
tarian powers to direct more labour 


trades, that is, dedicated to cap- 
turing markets that existed in the 
nineteenth century and exist no 
longer on terms compatible with 





— our existence. 





with American goods and payment 


They are only prepared and . 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET AT GUILDHALL: A GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING (AT TOP TABLE; FROM L. TO R.) PANDIT NEHRU, PREMIER OF INDIA (IN FRONT OF ARCHWAY) ; 
MRS. ATTLEE ; SENOR DON MANUEL BIANCHI, THE CHILEAN AMBASSADOR ; MISS GLADYS ROWLAND, DEPUTY LADY MAYORESS ; SIR GEORGE AYLWEN, THE RETIRING LORD MAYOR ; 
SIR FREDERICK ROWLAND, THE LORD MAYOR; MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, THE PRIME MINISTER; LADY AYLWEN; AND DR. FISHER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT DURING THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW: THE SCENE AFTER COACH-HORSES HAD BOLTED INTO THE CROWDS IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


The theme of the pageant in the Lord Mayor's Show on November 9 was drawing the coach of the retiring Lord Mayof bolted into the crowds lining 
‘Transport Through the Ages,” and Londoners had an opportunity of seeing again Queen Victoria Street. The coachman managed to prevent the coach from over 
snce familiar vehicles such as the hansom cab, the victoria, and the knife-board turning, and Sir George Aylwen was given a seat in the new Lord Mayor's coach. 
mnibus. Owing to the wet weather, much of the splendour of the Lord Mayor's Among the guests at the Banquet in the evening were Mr. Attlee, who replied 
military escort was concealed beneath cloaks and greatcoats Twenty-one people to the toast of His Maiesty’s Ministers.” and Pandit Nehru The Archbishop 


| r ; . 7 e u ™ r , nin i \ 4 
were injured, one being detained in h spital for bservati when the horses f Canterbury made an entertaining speech, part of which was broadcast 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR TAKES OFFICE: AN INCIDENT DURING THE SHOW; AND THE GUILDHALL BANQUET. 
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THE KING VISITS A U.S. CRUISER: HIS MAJESTY GOING ABOARD ADMIRAL CONOLLY'S FLAGSHIP, 
COLUMBUS, AT PORTSMOUTH ON NOVEMBER 8. MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS, THE U.S. AMBASSADOR, 
CAN BE SEEN (EXTREME LEFT) NEXT TO ADMIRAL CONOLLY 


A HAPPY OCCASION: THE KING PHOTOGRAPHED ABOARD THE U.S.S. COLUMBUS DURING HIS 
THREE-HOUR VISIT TO THE WARSHIP. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS (L. TO R. ; SITTING) ADMIRAL 
OF THE FLEET LORD FRASER ; MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS; H. M. THE KING ; ADMIRAL R. L. CONOLLY ; 
(L. TO R,; STANDING) REAR-ADMIRAL BOLGER, U.S.N.; REAR-ADMIRAL D. S. CORNWELL, U.S.N. ; 
MAJOR-GENERAL A. M. HARPER AND REAR-ADMIRAL G. R. HENDERSON, US.N 


The 
Conolly, 


King went to Portsmouth on November 8 to visit the USS. C 


dumbus, flagship 
Commander of the United States Naval 


of Admiral R. L 
Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
His Majesty was accompanied by Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fraser of North Cape, First Sea Lord. The King inspected the crew and visited some of their quarters 
and the ship's galleys, and saw the mid-day meal for 1000 men being served His Majesty took luncheon 
Admiral Conolly and afterwards of American naval documentary films. After 
eaving Columbus the King attended a tea-party at Admiralty House, given by Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Algernon and Lady Willis. He drove in procession from the dockyard to the railway station 

eft for London. A photograph of Columbus wearing the Royal Standard appears on the 


with saw an exhibition 


where he 
pposite page 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO A ROAD SAFETY CENTRE. 


On N 8 Princess 


exnic 


vember Elizabeth paid a visit to the road safety training centre and permanent 
ition at the Royal Society for the Prevention of Road Accidents’ premises in Knightsbridge, London 
During her visit Princess Elizabeth saw electric models of a traffic-light system 
Stat trainer-car for fifteen minutes. Mr. Holdon, the chief said afterwards that the 
demonstration, and was certain'y a very careful driver. The driver 
of a trainer-car has, with the help of a screen in front, the illusion of moving along a road. The 
described as difficult even for very experienced drivers. Her Royal Highness was received 
of the Society, who can be seen sitting next to her in our top 

open each week day from 10 a.m. until 7.30 p.m., and contains much of 

Press-button units and animated models entertain and interest the 
as well as providing instructions vital for road safety. 


and she “ drove a 
instructor 
Princess 


had given an impressive 


trainer is 
Lord 
graph 


by Liewellin, President phot 


The exhibition 


nterest to all road-users visitor 


EXPLAINING THE WORKING OF TRAFFIC LIGHTS: A POLICE SERGEANT AND A CONSTABLE 
USING ELECTRIC MODELS IN A DEMONSTRATION FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH DURING HER 
VISIT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF ROAD ACCIDENTS. 


re}! 


AT THE WHEEL 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH “ DRIVING’ A STATIC TRAINER-CAR, WITH 
MR 


H. HOLDON, THE CHIEF INSTRUCTOR, BY HER SIDE. 











AN AMERICAN WARSHIP WEARING THE ROYAL STANDARD: ADMIRAL CONOLLY’S FLAGSHIP, COLUMBUS, ON THE HISTORIC 
OCCASION OF HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO HER AT PORTSMOUTH ON NOVEMBER 8. 


The Royal Standard flew at the main of the U.S. heavy cruiser Columbus for three the eve of the surrender of the German Fleet, when King George V. visited Admiral 
hours on November 8, when his Majesty the King paid a courtesy visit to Admiral Rodman in the U.S. flagship, New York, in the Firth of Forth, and the second in 
Richard L. Conolly, U.S. C.-in-C., American Naval Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and June, 1939, when the destroyer Warrington took the present King and Queen from 
Mediterranean. This is believed to be the third occasion on which the Royal Standard Sandy Hook to New York. On November 8 the Royal Standard was broken at the 
has been worn by an American warship. The first was on November 19, 1918, on main as his Majesty stepped aboard. 
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R. MAURICE 
COLLIS is 
an expert on the 
history of the 
East, especially in 
its relation to 
European ex- 
plorers, adven- 
turers and traders: 
he has written of 
Arakan, of Siam, 
and of the mer- 
chants who dealt 
in opium and tea, 
“ swapping" the 
commodities, with 
palm-oil as a third 
article of com- 
merce. “ East,” I 
say : a writer has now to be chary about putting a 
qualifying term before that word. When I was young, 
and supposed to be 
applying myself to the 
study of history, I was 
recommended to read, 
and sometimes read, a 
variety of books by 
authors such as Albert 
Sorel which, in retro- 
spect, all seem to have 
been called ‘‘ Problems 
of the Near East.” 
“The Near East "’ then 
roughly covered’ the 
territories actually or 
nominally governed by 
“the Sick Man _ of 
Europe’ (who was far 
from sick until he got 
out of Asia into 
Byzantium) : Turkey in 
Europe, Turkey in Asia, 
Egypt and, doubtfully, 
Persia. The Middle East 
(though the term was 
seldom used) included 
Afghanistan and In¢ia ; 
there was then “ Farther 
India,’ and then we came, with thump- 
ing certainty, to the Far East, which 
included China, Indo-China, Korea 
(then spelt Corea) and Japan. 

Some accident during the late war 
confused our terminology in a way which 
may make things difficult for historical 
students of the future. A rumour reached 
me that when the initials ‘ M.E.F.” 
were first employed they were meant to 
represent ‘‘ Mediterranean Expedition- 
ary Force,’’ on the model of “ B.E.F.” 
in the “ War to End Wars" which 
began in 1914. But the stage direction: 
‘Enter Rumour, Full of Tongues "’ is 
still valid: Mr. Churchill probably 
knows the explanation, and he alone 
perhaps has the authority and influence 
to correct the mischief. But somehow 
or other Tunis and Tripoli began to be 
called the ‘' Middle East "’ : which would 





MR. MAURICE COLLIS, THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GRAND PEREGRINATION,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Mr. Collis retired from the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice in 1936 and immediately began his 
literary career. He is now well known as an 
historian, novelist, dramatist and critic, and 
art critic on Time and Tide. His books 
include “ She was a Queen” (1937), “ The 
Burmese Scene” (1944), “ Foreign Mud” 
(1946), “ The First Holy One,” and “ The 
Descent of the God” (1948). 


DECORATION ON A JAPANESE SCREEN : 


Dating from about 1600, this Japanese screen is in the library of the Kyoto Imperial University. 
of the Portuguese and is supposed to depict Goa; 
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“THE GRAND PEREGRINATION ”: By MAURICE COLLIS.’ ° 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


book little heard of, if at all, in this country, for 
300 years. I might as well, after having traversed all 
his pages of sumptuous pageantry and gruesome bar- 
barity, quote his summary account rather than para- 
phrase it. ‘‘ The object of the present book,”’ he says, 
‘is to present Ferndo Mendes Pinto to the British 
public. He has long been regarded as the most extra- 
ordinary of all Portuguese adventurers of the sixteenth 
century, but no biography of him exists in English, 
though he has particular interest for us, inasmuch as 
he anticipated by a generation all our great Eliza- 
bethans, and visited those countries afterwards to be 
incorporated in our empire, long before any of our 
pioneers reached them. He was not merely an ad- 
venturer, one who, he says, was shipwrecked five times 
and thirteen times sold as a slave, but was a man of 
mind and sensibility. His vision of the Portuguese 
empire of the Indies, the Eastern dominion preceding 
our own, was wide, and embraced every aspect of its 
life. Living in an epoch of extreme religious bigotry, 
he was no bigot ; at a period of narrow views, he was 
2 . WEE i'm 4 rr ~~ 
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DEPARTURE OF A PORTUGUESE SHIP FROM GOA, 
It is one of two giving the Japanese idea : 
the artist substitutes Japanese buildings, being ignorant of Western architecture. The baggy tion, 
trousers, seen on some of the figures, were worn as a protection against mosquitoes. 


involved with pirates, and introduced firearms into 
Japan. He temporarily joined the Jesuits, with a view 
to the conversion of Japan : he gave that up as a bad 
job (yet, I believe, Japanese Christians were, speaking 
bodily, annihilated when the atom bombs fell on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki), and came home and wrote 
a book. I should be glad if Mr. Collis, having written 
a book around the man and the book, would now 
produce a translation of the whole book, with intro- 
duction and notes. It is tantalising to get Pinto in 
snatches: we want all the fortification we can get 
from brave soldiers of the past who saw cruelty, hated 
it, and fought it. In Burma Pinto writes : ‘‘ Even now 
when I think of it, I am horrified. The inhumanities 
committed were beyond imagination. The King 
ordered all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets to be brought and, causing them to be 
hacked very small, he gave the bits mixed with bran, 
rice and herbs to his war-elephants to eat. This done, 
the Princess was brought before him, the wife of the 
poor little lord, a very white and beautiful woman, 
and he caused her to 
be stripped naked and 
publicly torn and man- 
gled with whipping. 
Afterwards he had her 
led up and down the 
city and exposed to 
other torments till she 
gave up the ghost.”’ 

All those years ago 
this decent man was 
shocked. He was shocked 
by the cold - blooded 
deliberation of it all. 
The distracted excesses 
of St. Bartholomew's 
Eve, and even the 
horrors of the French 
Revolution (with Ger- 
man enemies pressing 
across the frontiers) 
would have _ revolted 
him ; but he might have 
produced an explana- 
or at least an 

excuse, for them. In 

any event, those Kings 
of the East, who still, if they were 
building a wall, buried men alive under 
the gates in order that the wall should 
be strong, had never had the Christian 
Revelation : they were in outer darkness, 
and objects of pity, for they knew not 
what they did. 

Why do I write thus, feeling a com- 
munity of mind, heart and impulse with 
this Portuguese of long ago? Only 
because that passage reminds me of the 
tortures of Odette Churchill in Gestapo 
prisons, and of the tortures of a man 
(longer in their hands) I knew who has 
survived, like her, and who is shortly to 
produce a book. Cannot people see that 
the issue—now more than ever — is 
between kindness and cruelty, justice and 
injustice, freedom and slavery ? Cannot 
they see that the fight for the soul of man 
is now being waged more intensely than 








ever: and that the fight for the amount of 
swill in the trough matters little in com- 
parison with it? Pinto, shocked in the 
East, would have been still more shocked 
had he seen the things which have 


CAPTURED GUNS DRAWN BY INDIAN PRISONERS. 

to do with the achievements 
test achieve- 
ment was the relief of Diu in 1546 after it had been invested a second time by the Sultan of Cambay. 


THE TRIUMPH : 


One of a series of tapestries in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, havi 
and triumph of Dom Joao de Castro, who was Viceroy of Portuguese India in 1548. His 


make France and Great Britain and 
Ireland the Near East; India the Far 
East ; China and Japan the Near West ; 


the Pacific the Middle West; and... Dom Joao returned to Goa, where he held a triumph model on the Roman style. 


After his victory, 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Faber and Faber. 





Well, it is getting a little too complicated, 
“East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet,’’ wrote Kipling : what with 
the politicians and the journalists, it seems to me that 
they are so far from incapable of encountering each 
other that they are now inextricably intervolved : 
* East is West and West is East’ (I speak purely in 
a terminological way) ‘‘and never the twain shall 
part.” All that by way of clarification : so as to explain 
that, when describing Mr. Collis’s field of research, I 
may be understood when I say that he is delving 
more and more deeply into the relations of Europe 
with the Middle East (which includes India), the Not- 
Quite-Far-East (which includes Siam), and what to 
me still is the Far East, bounded by the 7000 miles 
of archipelago-sprinkled rollers of the far-from-Pacific 
Ocean, 

Mr. Collis has now produced something new about 
the history of those parts: a great wanderer, and a 


Being the Life and Adventures of 
(Faber and 


* The Grand Peregrination ™ 
Fernao Mendes Pinto. By Maurice Collis. Illustrated 
Faber ; 258.) 


Reproduced by permission of the Directors nfo the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
Reproductions hen the book “ The 


Grand Peregrination”™ 


a liberal ; born in cruel and vainglorious times, he was 
kind and considerate, without vanity and essentially 
humble. What makes him, however, unique among 
the startling figures of the sixteenth century is that, 
after his return home from twenty years’ wandering, 
he wrote the Peregrination, a book which the Portu- 
guese rightly regard as one of their classics, for it is 
not only an account of his travels but a work of art, 
which is at once a picture of Asia, a relation of what 
he did and saw, a summing-up on the Portuguese 
empire, a vast gallery of portraits, and an encyclopedia 
of adventure, both in the sphere of action and of the 
spirit. We possess no translation of it, except the old 
one that Henry Cogan gave us long ago in the Crom- 
wellian period. That is an abridgment, for among 
other omissions it does not give the most dramatic 
episode in the whole, the strange encounter between 
Pinto and Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies.” 

It is indeed an extraordinary story: Pinto left 
Portugal as a common soldier, travelled in Abyssinia, 
India and the East Indies; was a merchant, was 


happened in our time in nominally 
Christian countries, in Russia, with a Communist- 
controlled Church still allowed to hold services; in 
Germany, with an innocent on his way to slaughter 
allowed to nominate his chaplain and confess his 
faith : with freezing to death in the tundras as the fate 
of one lot, and trudging, year after year, mechanically, 
like pigs in Chicago, to the slaughter-house, to gallows 
or guillotine, as the fate of the other. 

However, Russia is still in U.N.O. and Spain is not ; 
monkey-nuts are still called “ ground-nuts,”” which, in 
a way, seems to mitigate the loss ; and if that sort of 
Portuguese Philip Sidney, Pinto, came back to the 
world now, he would probably find it much as it was 
in his time. Apart, that is, from the external apparatus, 
such as trains, motor-cars, aeroplanes and wireless. 
If he came across those, as the man he was, he would 
probably report them back as strange devices of 
interesting barbarians. 








‘ 
Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D, O'Brien, on page 796 of this issue. 
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IN THE GREAT ENGLISH TRADITION: 
WATER-COLOURS BY EDWARD SEAGO. 





“SLACK WATER ~s ONE OF THE NEW WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY EDWARD SEAGO 
ON VIEW AT COLNAGHI'S GALLERIES, 


DWARD BRIAN SEAGO'’S show of recent water-colour drawings (which opened 
last week at Messrs. Colnaghi's Old Bond Street Galleries and continues until 
November 26) consists of sixty-five exhibits. They illustrate the artist's remarkably 
skilful use of his medium and in their admirable composition, spontaneity and feeling 
for the landscape, seascape and architectural subjects which he has chosen, are in the 
great tradition of English water-colour drawings. Seago's first exhibition of water-colour 


drawings at Colnaghi's was held in 1947, and he was then recognised as an artist 
[Continued below, right. 





“EVENING LIGHT, OSTEND.” THE CURRENT SEAGO EXHIBITION INCLUDES SEASCAPES 
AND LANDSCAPES OF ENGLAND AND OF THE CONTINENT. 


THE ARTIST, AS A VERY YOUNG MAN, SPENT MUCH TIME WITH CIRCUSES 


* CARAVANS.” 
IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


Continued. } ; 
of landscapes and portraits at Colnaghi's at which the works shown included his picture 


of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ilan Fraser, President of the British Legion, which we reproduced 
in The /llustrated London News. Mr. Seago had the honour of receiving sittings at 
Buckingham Palace for portraits of the King and of the Queen. He painted two of 
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“EVENING ON THE COLNE” >; A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING ILLUSTRATING EDWARD 
SEAGO'S REMARKABLE SPONTANEITY AND SKILFUL USE OF HIS MEDIUM, 


: emia 





A SQUARE IN OSTEND"; AN ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE OF SEAGO'S LANDSCAPES, WITH 
SKILFULLY-PLACED FIGURES. 

Continued.) 

whose work recalls that of Corot, Girtin and de Windt. He was born in 1910 in 
Norwich—nursery of one of the most famous of our national schools of landscape 
painting—and has found many subjects in the Norfolk countryside and sea-coast. 
He studied under Bertram Priestman, R.A., and during the Second World War 
served in the Army. He was invited by Field Marshal Lord Alexander to be 
attached to his armies during the Italian campaign. The drawings he made during 
the military operations were subsequently exhibited in London and published in book 
form by Messrs. Collins under the title of ‘“ With the Allied Armies in Italy.” 


Mr. Séago is also well known as a painter in oils. Last year he had an exhibition 
(Continued below. 





“CORPUS CHRISTI DAY AT LENNO”™; A VERY HAPPY EXAMPLE OF SEAGO'S WASII 
AND LINE DRAWINGS FROM HIS CURRENT EXHIBITION. 


his Majesty in the uniform of a Marshal of the R.A.F., one commissioned by the 
R.A.F. Association (and reproduced in The /ilustrated London News, June 5, 1948) 
and the other acquired by the Air Council for Cranwell, for which Mr. Seago's 
portrait of her Majesty was also destined. 
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OCCASIONS NAVAL AND AERONAUTIC: 
FAMOUS SHIPS AND HISTORIC CEREMONIES. 








LAUNCHED IN THE SAME YEAR AS THE WOODEN-WALLED /MPLACABLE, AND STILL 


IN BOSTON HARBOUR: THE U.S. FRIGATES CONSTELLATION (I EFT) AND CONSTITUTION (RIGHT) 
In our issue of Sept. 24 we referred to the now-condemned /mplacable as “ the oldest warship afloat” 
A corres: 


44-gun 
Constitution having had a refit and Constellation certainly being in need of one 
here a photograph of these two fine old ships and to correct our previous mistake 


seten Scat 


FLOATING 


ndent of Boston, Mass., has pointed out that the U.S. frigates, the 36-gun Constellation and the 
onstitution, both launched in 1797 (the same year as /mplacable), are still afloat in Boston Harbour, 
We are glad to publish 





kak Fe : Sei: ; 


a Oe Ets eS : 
THE DESTROYER OFFA LEAVES THE ROYAL NAVY AND JOINS THE ROYAL PAKISTAN NAVY 
AS TARIQ : THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN SPEAKING AT THE TRANSFER CEREMONY. 


On Nov. 7 Admiral Sir R. Burnett, C.-in-C., Plymouth, acting on behalf of the Admiralty, handed 
over at Plymouth to the Royal Pakistan Navy the 1540-ton destroyer Offa, which had served 
under his command in northern waters during the war. The destroyer was accepted by the 
High Commissioner for Pakistan, Habib Rahimtoola, and renamed H.M.P.S. Tarig—after the 
famous Moorish general—by the Begum Iskander Mirza, wife of the Pakistan Secretary for Defence. 


OR 


a . 





TEN YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE WHICH BROUGHT HER FAME: H.M.S. 
In mid-December ten years ago the 6¥@5-ton cruiser Ajax, with the cruisers Achilles and 
Exeter, fought the glorious Battle of the River Plate, which ended the career of the German 
battleship Admiral Graf von Spee. On November 9 this year, on her way to the shipbreaker’s 
yard at Newport, Mon., one of her propellers fouled a buoy as she turned from the Bristol 
Channel into the mouth of the Usk and a strong wind swung the part-dismantled ship on to 
the mudbanks. Five tugs failed to move her and further attempts were postponed for a 
week, when it was expected the tides would be more favourable. 





ENSHRINING THE NAMES OF 21,000 MEN OF NOS. I AND 5 GROUPS, BOMBER COMMAND 


WhO PERISHED IN THE WAR: THE MEMORIAL BOOKS IN PROCESSION. 


On November 8, two memorial books, bound in blue morocco, were laid u 
of Lincoln Cathedral, to record the names of some 21,000 men of the bomber crews of Nos. | 
and 5 Groups, Bomber Command, who were killed in the war. The service started when the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Rt. Rev. Maurice Harland, himself a pilot of the First World War, met 
Air Marshal Sir A. Ellwood, A.O.C.-in<., Bomber Command, heading a party bearing the books, 


in the Airmen’s Chapel 


AJAX HIGH ON THE 


MUD AT THE MOUTH OF THE USK, WHERE SHE GROUNDED ON HER WAY TO THE SCRAPYARD. 





THE LAST STAGE OF THE BOMBER COMMAND MEMORIAL SERVICE, WHEN THE BOOKS WERE LAID 
a THE AIRMEN'S CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL, IN THE NORTH TRANSEPT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 


| at the west door of the Cathedral. The books were carried by two Wing Commanders, who each 
had more than fifty sorties against the enemy to his credit. 


After a service in the Cathedral, 
the books were carried to the Airmen’s Chapel in the North Tra t, i lwood 
handed them to the Sub-Dean. The books and furnishings of the Chapel were dedicated by the 
Bishop; and trumpeters of the R.A.F. sounded the call of the R.A.F., Last Post and Reveille, 
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SHOWING THE TURBULENT SEAS 
WHICH SWEPT ROUND IT: THE 
MARKER TOWER ON WHICH 
THE UNFORTUNATE FRENCH 
SPORTSMAN, NOW BELIEVED TO 
HAVE BEEN DROWNED, WAS 
MAROONED FOR SIXTY HOURS. 


FRENCH sportsman, 

M. Marcel Petit, is feared 
to have lost his life in pursuit 
of his favourite sport, duck- 
shooting. On Friday, Nov. 11, 
he left Cherbourg with friends 
in a dinghy for the Ile Pelée, 
in Cherbourg Roadstead, to 
shoot wild sea-fowl. At his 
request he was rowed to a 
marker beacon from which he 
hoped to have good sport. The 
sea was then calm, but a storm 
arose and the men were 
marooned. Those on the island 
were rescued on Nov. 12, but 
in spite of repeated attempts 
by various craft all that day 
and on Nov. 13, the marker 
could not be reached. A heli- 
copter from Beaulieu Airfield 
escorted by an R.AF. Lan- 
caster flew over the marker 
tower, but saw no one, and on 
Nov. 14, when a swimming 
instructor swam to it, he found 
it deserted. It is reported that 
a week before, Petit had been 
rescued from a similar situation 


when out duck-shooting. SITUATED IN CHERBOURG ROADSTEAD: A VIEW OF THE MARKER BEACON TOWER ILLUSTRATING ITS PROXIMITY TO LAND. 


A CHERBOURG TRAGEDY: THE MARKER BEACON TOWER ON WHICH A MAN WAS MAROONED FOR OVER SIXTY HOURS. 
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A WINDOW 
ON THE 
WORLD. 


WHAT 
HAPPENED 
AT KINSALE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Chichele Professor of the 
History of War, Oxford. 


HEN I took up 

my professorial 
chair at Oxford over 
three years ago, I 
chose for the custom- 
ary inaugural lecture 
the subject of “ The 
Place of War in 
History.” I was well 
aware that the title 
was ambiguous, that 
it could have two 
distinct though allied 
meanings. It might 
stand for the part 
played by war in the 
development of the 
world and also for its 
place| in _historio- 
graphy, the writing 
(and the teaching) of 
history. I did not 
worry about this 
ambiguity in my.-title, 
because I intended 
to speak of both, and 
it mattered the -less 
because my argument 
was that the import- 
ance of war in the 
development of the 
world tended to be 
underrated, with the 
result that it tended to be under-emphasised by the historian. 
To-day I am writing of a campaign and, in particular, a battle 
about which little is known except by the few who have 
specialised in the subject. It is one which appears to me 
to have been decisive in more senses than those which are 
at once obvious. Perhaps it is only honest to say that I 
have a work in the press in which it plays a part. What 
brought it into the forefront of my mind this week-end 
was, however, the kindness of Dr. G. A. Hayes-McCoy in 
sending me a copy of his recent essay on it, which may be 
deeper than my own study but differs little from it either 
as a narrative or as an interpretation. 

The battle is that of Kinsale, fought in the early hours 
of Christmas Eve (O.S.), 1601. Readers, if their letters 
are to be believed, still have a taste for the celebration of 
anniversaries. Three-and-a-half centuries ago, in the year 
1599, One might say without undue straining of the evi- 
dence, between October and the end of the year, the Irish 
nationalist power and prestige stood at their highest. The 
series of victories won by the great rebel Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, and his lieutenants or allies, had been 
capped by the failure as Lord Lieutenant of the Earl Marshal 
of England, the Earl of Essex. The triumph had been 
gained by the old Celtic Ireland, which had scarcely an 
idea in common with Elizabethan England, much less in 
common than had the France of Henry the Fourth. The 
genius of Tyrone, above all patient and perhaps unenter- 
prising, but genius none the less, had perfected an instru- 
ment and a method by which the English might be defeated. 
The instrument was a trained militia army—experts will 
hold up their hands over the phrase, but I have no room 
for niceties or technicalities—and the method was to avoid 
all engagements with the Royal forces except in defiles, 
bogs, or wooded country, and to use the superior mobility 
of the Irish in such a way that they did not become deeply 
committed unless all was going well for them. At Kinsale 
the method was abandoned; the instrument broke ; and 
the old Celtic Ireland went down. 

The man more than any other responsible for what 
happened at Kinsale was Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
who had been soldier, sailor, courtier and dandy; who 
might be ranked much higher than he is in English annals 
if his great years had been passed in any theatre other than 
Ireland, which to most historians has proved in that period 
so obscure and unremunerative. Taking over the office 
of Deputy in early 1601, he and his chief lieutenants, Carew, 
Doewra and Chichester, all three using Irish allies with 
skill and without excessive scruple, had worn down the 
rebel strength. He had recognised, however, that if the 
Spaniards came to the aid of the Irish before his work was 
finished, he would have to do most of it over again. The 
Spaniards had come, They had landed some 3000 men 
in September and, finding the rebellion all but subdued in 
Munster, had shut themselves up in the walled town of 
Kinsale to await the arrival of the Ulster leaders, Tyrone 
and Hugh Roe O'Donnell. Mountjoy had reached the 
scene first, and begun the siege of Kinsale before first 
O'Donnell and then the always leisurely Tyrone came to 
the assistance of their allies. 

After Tyrone’s arrival in the background, Mountjoy 
found himself in a desperate situation. Though not in 
direct touch with the Irish, he was as good as besieged 
himself. He was cut off from his main depdt at Cork. 


In the article on this 
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“ KINSALE WAS IN A SENSE THE END OF A CIVILISATION AS WELL AS OF A REVOLT": 
FOUGHT IN THE EARLY HOURS OF CHRISTMAS EVE (0.S.), 1601, FROM GEORGE CAREW’'S 
Captain Cyril Falls writes of a battle about which little is known except by the few who have specialised in the subject and which a 


Pppears 
decisive in more senses than those which are at once obvious. is from Saree Case's Cees Saas? book, “ Pacata Hibernia, or the History of the [Late Wars in Ireland,” 


Our panoramic drawing 
which was published in 1 


The weather was very wet, so that his trenches became 
flooded and his camps miserable. Sickness seized the 
troops, who went down by the hundred and died by the 
score. Facing him was a Spanish force living under cover, 
while he was virtually in the open. Its walls were beginning 
to crumble under his fire, but it was totally unsubdued 
and making determined sorties which were held only with 
difficulty. Somewhere out of sight but close at hand was 
the Irish army, the two hostile forces together heavily 
outnumbering his. He was a very determined man, almost, 
we see, if we review the situation dispassionately, a rash 
one. He would not raise the siege, though he was com- 
pelled to abandon any project of storming Kinsale while 
the Irish force remained in being. He was, however, 
obliged to contemplate sending away his cavalry for want 
of forage for the horses. Treachery gave him warning of 
the date on which the enemy was determined to attack 
him in concert, but it is doubtful whether he needed it. 
He must have known that an attack would come soon 
and been prepared for it at any time. 

Before dawn on December 24, as he sat in his hut in 
council with senior officers, it was reported to him that 
the Irish were close at hand. They had halted, and the 
musketeers had begun to light their matches, the glow 
of which could clearly be seen. He was thus enabled to 
make his dispositions without hurry. The greater pro- 
portion of his force was left to watch and hold the Spaniards. 
With the remainder he moved into a position to defend 
a passage over boggy ground, which he had already fortified, 
and which was covered by the guns of one of his camps. 
With only about 1500 men facing about 5000, he intended 
to act on the defensive, at least to begin with. Meanwhile, 
however, the cavalry reported that the enemy had drawn 
back from his previous position near the dry passage. 
Wingfield, the Marshal, who was up with the foremost 
troops, sent back to ask for leave to attack. Despite the 
odds, Mountjoy gave him full discretion. He pushed on 
after the Irish, and they presently crossed yet another bog 
approached by a single track, and drew up behind it. After 
a skirmish, the English secured the passage and the troops 
filed across, giving the Irish an opportunity which they 
failed to take. 

» There had, indeed, occurred some confusion on the Irish 
side. There is talk of a wrangle about precedence between 
Tyrone and O'Donnell, and the latter, commanding the 
rearguard of Donegal men, had missed his way and delayed 
the start. The advanced guard of Munster and Meath 
men, with a little Spanish force, was commanded by an 
Anglo-Irish mercenary of some ability named Tyrrell. 
Tyrone, the Commander-in-chief, was with the “ battle " 
or main body. It should be noted, however, that: these 
terms apply literally only while the army was in movement : 
when it took up its position, the three forces were in line, 
with Tyrone’s battle in the centre. Wingfield tried a 
charge against it with a mere handful of horse, but wheeled 
away when he found that it stood firm, the Irish greeting 
the action with a yell of triumph. Some historians have 
talked of the charge being repulsed, but the interrupted 
charge and wheel was a commonplace of those times. 
Slightly reinforced, but still only 400 or 500 strong, the 
English horse charged . And this time Tyrone’s 
force collapsed. It is said that their own cavalry contri- 
buted to the break-up of the Irish infantry by entering 
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A PANORAMIC DRAWING OF THE SIEGE AND BATTLE OF KINSALE, 
“ PACATA HIBERNIA,” PUBLISHED, AFTER HIS DEATH, IN 1633. 


to him to have been 


their ranks in flight. At all events, ‘the main body fied 
from the field in confusion, with the English cavalry on 
its heels. 

Seeing the centre breaking, the so-called vanguard 
on its flank began to close upon it to render it assistance. 
Mountjoy himself had by now ridden up to the leading 
troops. He ordered a regiment to attack this body in 
flank, whereupon it moved, waveringly and in bad order, 
to a neighbouring hillock. Not to enter into further detail, 
it too was broken up and put to flight. O’Donnell and the 
rearguard began a headlong retreat. The whole Irish 
army dissolved. Tyrone retreated to Ulster at top speed. 
O'Donnell fled to Spain, where he died in September, 1602. 
The Spaniards, never having seen the Irish, though they 
must have heard the firing, took no action. Soon after- 
wards they came to a composition, under the terms of 
which they were transported back to Spain with their 
arms and colours. Mountjoy and his lieutenants continued 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, and the revolt was 
ended in March, 1603, when Queen Elizabeth was on her 
deathbed. In fact, when Tyrone formally surrendered to her 
through the medium of her viceroy Mountjoy, she was dead. 

Tyrone was lukewarm about the battle, and his feelings 
were reflected in his leadership. He wanted to continue 
to fight his own type of Fabian warfare, in the belief that 
Mountjoy must shortly raise the siege of Kinsale and might 
be at his mercy if he then attempted to retreat. Yet he 
had pledged himself to the Spaniards, and he could not be 
sure that they would continue to hold out unless he attacked 
the English. As Dr. McCoy points out, he was now in a 
situation when the force which he had trained on English 
lines must prove that it could meet the English on open 
ground. There lay his predicament: he was almost cer- 
tainly doubtful of its ability to do so. This doubt reacted 
against the spirit of the force, causing him to mishandle 
and unsettle it. As I said at the beginning, it is easy to 
see how decisive this battle was directly. It ruined Tyrone’s 
military system and it decided the fate of the revolt. It 
threw open Ulster, which had for long been the main strong- 
hold of Irish resistance, thus paving the way for the Plan- 
tation in the next reign, an event destined to transform 
Ireland. It brought peace of a kind to Ireland, except for 
one trifling revolt, until the year 1641. 

We can look deeper. Kinsale was in a sense the end 
of a civilisation as well as of a revolt. Eire is to-day a 
free and independent republic, but it is only in a limited 
sense that it can be called a Celtic republic, and there is 
no Celtic State in the world now. It might have been 
otherwise if the Irish-Spanish plan had succeeded. I do 
not say that the England of those days would have tolerated 
a Celtic kingdom, supported by Spain, on her flank. She 
would have fought to the last against that. Yet there might 
conceivably have been some sort of terms which would 
have allowed the Celtic civilisation of Ireland to survive 
in a purer and more vigorous form, adapting itself to the 
modern world and perhaps compromising—though com- 
promise is not the most shining Irish virtue—but in the 
process consolidating itself. It would be absurd to say 
that this must have happened, but it might have happened. 
Now there was no longer a chance that it would. In that 
sense the battle and campaign, decisive in an obvious sense, 
may have exercised a far profounder influence on the 
Irish future. 
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EXCAVATING ONE OF HOMER’S LEGENDARY 
BIRTHPLACES: NEW DISCOVERIES AT SMYRNA. 


ECENT excava- 

tions conducted 
by the University of 
Ankara and the 
British School of 
Archeology at 
Athens, working to- 
gether, have revealed 
a site near modern 
Smyrna which is 
already of great in- 
terest and which, it 
is thought, may 
promise remarkable 
developments in suc- 
ceeding seasons. Of 
the discoveries made 
to date, Mr. J. M. 
Cook, F.S.A., Direc- 
tor of the British 
School of Archeology at Athens, writes: ‘‘ About three miles to the north of modern Smyrna, 
on a low hill which must at one time have been washed by the waters of the gulf, the remains 
of an ancient town lie buried under olive- and vine-yards. The place was first settled near the 
beginning of the Third Millennium B.C., about the same time as the first city at Troy, with 
which its culture was closely connected. Two thousand years later, when the Greeks colonised 
the eastern shores of the Aegean during their migrations which followed the collapse of the 


[Continued below, left. 




















SEVENTH CENTURY 8.C., WITH BROKEN STORAGE JARS AND A _ BIN 


FIG. I. RECENTLY UNCOVERED: A HOUSE OF THE SMYRNA OF THE 
SUNK INTO THE SURFACE OF THE YARD. 

















FIG. 2. A TERRA-COTTA BATH (SEVENTH CENTURY B.C.) WITH SUMP AND 
TWO PLUG-HOLES AT THE RIGHT END. THE HOMERIC HEROES SAT IN 
SUCH BATHS AS THIS WHILE WATER WAS POURED OVER THEM, 
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(ABOVE.) FIG. 4. A FINE PAINTED CLAY JUG or | 

ABOUT 600 B.C., WITH DESIGNS OF ANIMALS IN 

THE RHODIAN STYLE, FOUND AMONG THE DEBRIS 

WHICH MARKS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY 
BY THE LYDIANS. 
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" “ 
\ FIG. 3. A CURIOUS FIGURINE OF ORIENTAL STYLE, |} 


\ DATING FROM THE SECOND HALF OF THE SIXTH 
| CENTURY B.C, ANOTHER VIEW IS GIVEN IN FIG. 6. \ 











N FIG. 6. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FIGURINE SHOWN 
} IN FIG. 3. THE NEGROID-FEATURED MAN IS PERHAPS 
BURNISHING THE POT IN FRONT OF HIM. 

Monn VUE REN 8s wes, wre perry enews ne ~~ 
Continued.) 

\ the former being of mud-brick on stone foundations 
and with flagged courtyards. One small room ex- 
cavated this summer, which has two niches in the 
walls and is approached by a short flight of steps, 
was found to contain a shattered terra-cotta bath-tub 


Wernen cs vvterunnantmnnurnnvecsvensnneneauans ctanes nr janbunen anne vans gens sua veannoaauasunnnunanvasnenentsnnet’™ 
Continued.) 

Myceng@an Kingdoms, they founded a city on the 
site which soon became famous as Smyrna, the 
traditional birthplace of Homer. In the seventh | 

century B.C. the people were prosperous, importing : ; 
luxury goods from Corinth, Rhodes and the Levant, rig. 5. A CLAY DRINKING-HORN TIPPED WITH A RAM’S HEAD. '\ 

















as the recent excavations have shown. The houses § of g£ASTERN GREEK ORIGIN AND OF THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C., (Continued Sclow. 
and public buildings were spacious and well built, } RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
(Continnad eppestie. Vr THE SMYRNA SITE. { - ! se ' 


























FIG. 7. FOUND AT SMYRNA BUT IDENTIFIED AS ATHENIAN WORK OF Fic. 8. A PIECE OF MASSIVE WALLING IN THE “ LESBIAN” STYLE, PRESUMED TO HAVE 
c. 460 B.C. BY THE “ NIOBID PAINTER ; PART OF A RED-FIGURED KRATER. FLANKED THE ENTRANCE OF THE EARLY GREEK CITY. NOTE THE FIVE-SIDED STONES. 





Continued.) 

which has now been reassembled; the tub is about 4 ft. long and has a hollowed 
sump at one end, which has taken a high polish from the rubbing of bare feet, 
and has two plug-holes (Fig. 2). Homer describes how the bather sat in the bath 


of their city the survivors were dispersed into the villages of the plain, and for nearly 
three centuries Smyrna did not rank as a Greek city; but the old site, which must 
have commanded a sheltered harbour, did not long remain uninhabited, and a small 


while a servant poured warm water over him; the practice was probably the same 
in seventh-century Smyrna, since a large painted water-jug was found in the bath- 
room beside the wreckage of the bath. Herodotus’s statement that Smyrna was 
captured by the Lydian King Alyattes has been confirmed in the excavation by the 
discovery of a stratum of destruction dating about 600 B.C., in which a considerable 
number of arrow-heads bear witness to an assault; this stratum is especially rich in 
fragments of vases painted in the ‘ Orientalising’ style (Fig. 4). After the capture 


housing quarter of the sixth century, excavated this summer, seems to show an attempt 
to re-establish the amenities of city life on the hill. With the development of commerce 
the city area was densely built up in the fourth century, but the excavation has shown 
that it was suddenly abandoned when Alexander the Great and his successors founded 
the new city of Smyrna, across the bay. The excavation, begun in 1948, is being 
conducted by the University of Ankara and the British School of Archmology at Athens 
jointly ; it is hoped that work will be continued in 1950." 
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| THE CAMERA’S OWN MUSEUM: EASTMAN HOUSE, NEWLY 


: : —————— ae 2a aARNNRAAReUY enaeentnansnen soene - - aioe a Bt 

AMONG THE MANY “ DETECTIVE’ CAMERAS EXHIBITED } TWO INGENIOUS CAMERAS IN THE NEW INSTITUTE IDEAL FOR THE ,: A MINIATURE CAMERA MOUNTED 

AT THE NEWLY-OPENED GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE: \ ’ OF PHOTOGRAPHY: A PISTOL CAMERA (ABOVE) AND IN A WALKING-STICK, AND OPERABLE AS THE PHOTO- 
PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TAKEN THROUGH A BUTTON-HOLE. 4 A “BINOCULAR” CAMERA, GRAPHER STROLLS ALONG. 


“specs gueenamy gest esannanutovnenautagnanenerauenqawonnenyeemanct ga raeaane qv mmannontengayrtycananannnsithr¥90y \URAAALLENAUOLN PLEA SELLAMRUDD /.yeunanyeSGANUU ovNAMEYUNNNS LENA AOU S840) AUN RRAQBERRYUUURRAREDND OT THRNAN AR (AAU 


IN THE NEW INSTITUTE: A DIORAMA SHOWING A PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 1870 7 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE LOWER FALLS OF THE GENESEE RIVER. ON THE RIGHT AN ASSISTANT HOLDS A WET PLATE ; y 
WHILE LEFT IS A PORTABLE DARK-ROOM, IN WHICH THE WET PLATES ARE PREPARED. 4 

010008 44848 NUBNENOEEUUUULNEN GS OUULURUEUNARNRAHNEGNRREDE AMR GBNANNENN BS ‘4944499819905 5 48844 GHAR MMMM SERLASARL ONAN AAMRAQOANNAN OU QQUHYT YOULL YROLUDPNBETPORBRRRERARENEANTRDANSRAAGAAAONQNAAUAEQLLLOAANVOUULOPUMPMRRARURGLUALAUGRARANTRNANANQNOUANALDG( {0/096 SRBRDNLSOUEBRSESD SUR RBRBRDRNARSOUMAMARLUURQRUNEA 0110109 


Co 





cosrymenemmens eto Som oem) ganneuanemnanumnemereatness 098m oon) seeeoeuenaananenenaceyanenncputannansa erm ayes NeWURBESSHTUERNYYRE AHN ENpENGyene4nhgeNO gun A CMUUURRAGRUBRECY) (AES Aes SUIROUESEAS TI UNNOOURUENNNRR 


7 a | . eee oe ce ee Ee ppEEReNeNeeRemeenemeen ee 
NED AS AN INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY : THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. : MASS-PRODUCTION fN THE 1850'S: A “ CARTE DE VISITE” CAMERA, WHICH 
¢ FORMERLY THE HOME OF GEORGE EASTMAN, THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PIONEER, IT IS TO A ) TOOK EIGHT EXPOSURES ON ONE PLATE. THE PRINT WAS CUT INTO 


CAMERA TREASURES. EIGHT VISITING-CARD-SIZE PORTRAITS. PATENTED BY DISDERI IN 1855 
ante Amann QAM NANAMRLA NANA QYMMAMMARY 09 YANN S>ERES A SANSOM A4RN LN 1 ARARARRARANAARARAGAT AANA: SRNERESGRANNAETABO OU OURRUORONPOUENEE SOHO vont) susete vem eeQnn hse enc uuudiansan ntvaneuamauaneneeaqueungatansen evi youaeaaneuensasssoMeueenenanannens ean wae venNnnnn von Sena eanann si ae soorrvannurenaanannn ante 


On November 9, at Rochester, in State, there wus opened what is institute is designed to serve as a national and international centre of the 
formally called ‘‘a public educational institute to further the knowledge of photographic world and contains, besides its permanent exhibits, facilities for 
photography's means, accomplishments and potentialities in every field.” It is exhibitions, demonstrations and lectures. It will also shortly have a 600-seat 
called the George: Eastman House and is situated in what was previously the motion-picture theatre; and it will be open free to the public. The collections 
home of George Eastman, the photographic pioneer who is believed to have from which we show a few examples are already remarkable and include: the 
done more than any other one man to simplify and develop photography. The technological material furnished by the Patent Department of the Eastman 
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Y |OPENED, TO RECORD THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


INGENIOUS “ PIsToL” 


SIGHTING OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PHOTO- 


CAMERAS IN THE EASTMA 
RAPHY, RECE) y OPENED. 


LN MRNO NA a ayn 


THIS TIE CONCEALS A CAMERA, THE APPARENT LOWER 
OPERATING THE RELEASE, THE UPPER BEING 
THE LENS. 
‘ane cranneenennneeannnne teas 


0 A4 A808) 454M LAAN ANSON GML A ANAS AMEUGRAAAANQAURRRAAENANBONAL 


(ABOVE.) 
NT 

A MINIATURE 
CAMERA, NEARLY 
100 YEARS OLD: 
MADE BY BERTSCH, 


sTUD 


OF PARIS, IN 
1860, IT TOOK 
TINY WET PLATES. 


(LEFT.) 
A FAMOUS 
PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE 1860's: 
PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN WITH 
GENERAL 
MCCLELLAN AND 
OFFICERS OF 
THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 
LONG ATTRIBUTED | ; ' 
TO THE FAMOUS . 
MATHEW BRADY, seamen 
IT Is NOW \ THE THIRD-OLDEST PHOTOGRAPH IN THE UNITED STATES: A DAGUERREOTYPE OF KING'S CHAPEI 
PROVED TO BE BURYING-GROUND, BOSTON, TAKEN IN APRIL, 1840, BY DR. SAMUEL A. BEMIS, WHO ROUGHT 
BY ALEXANDER THE FIRST DAGUERRE CAMERA IN THE UNITED 
GARDNER. 


STATES. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S TRAVELLING KIT, AS USED IN PARIS IN THE 1560's 
INSTITUTE, 


Or THE TYPE 
THE LENS AND THROWN ON TO MR. B. NEWHALL, THE CURATOR or THE EASTMAN 
DEMONSTRATES THE COATING OF A WET PLATE. 


R.A.F. and the Imperial War Museum have also contributed a number of 
extremely interesting exhibits, particularly bearing on aerial reconnaissance. Some 
of the more outstanding items in the collections include cameras bearing 
Daguerre's signature (1839), original prints taken in the 1840's by Fox Talbot 


daguerreotypes and calotypes, early examples of miniature cameras, and albums 
Victor Hugo, Napoleon III. and Queen Victoria 


ANCESTORS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA: TWO EXAMPLES OF THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
USED FOR TRACING ON PAPER IMAGES WHICH WERE PICKED UP BY 
. A GROUND-GLASS SCREEN. 


Kodak Company; the extensive graphic arts collection which George Eastman 
acquired from the Viennese scientist and historian of photography, J. M. Eder ; 
the large collection of apparatus and photographs of Gabriel Cromer, of Paris 
(now on loan from the Eastman Kodak Company), and the collection of motion- 
picture apparatus and films of Frangois Doublier; and an important group of 

the from the libraries of 


mid-nineteenth-century American photographs. The Ministry of Supply, 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASION 


OF THE WEEK. 





APPOINTED ISRAELI CHIEF OF STAFF WITH THE RANK 
OF BRIGADIER : COLONEL IGAL YADIN. 
Formerly Israeli chief of operations, he was on November 9 


appointed Chief of Staff with the rank of Brigadier, in succession | 


to Brigadier Jacob Dori, retiring at his own request on account 
of ill-health. He was formerly an archwologist, and has made 
a study of the military history of Palestine from the 

point of view. He is thirty-one years of age. 


willl 


SUEY ae 

ADMIRAL SIR "JOHN EDELSTEN. 

To be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean | 
Station, in succession to Admiral Sir Arthur | 
Power, the appointment to take effect in May, 
1950. Admiral Sir John Edelsten, who has 
been Vice-Chief of Naval Staff since October, 
1947, served in the Admiralty as Assistant 
Chief of Naval Staff (U-boats and Trade) at a 

critical period of the Battle of the Atlantic, | | 
{ces a — part in the ae of 


Sian 
\ 


\\\\)e ws spenennnnannacannvennin nt 


The Fo 
d'Orsay, 





A GUEST OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT : 
PANDIT NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA, 
DURING HIS VISIT TO LONDON, 
Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, 
London Airport on his way back to Bombay on 
November 13. He had been on a five-day visit to } 
London, on his way back from the United me, 
as a special quest of the British sc 
Pandit ru attended the i= Mayor's — | | 
at Guildhall on November 9, after being the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Attlee at luncheon, ;i 


left | J 


} } 1950. 


haological | 
\’ \ 


‘ THE BIG THREE’ 
MINISTERS OF U.S.A., 


|} A TEN-YEAR-OLD 


THE 


S 


et eT vaINURRUH I arvnemsarwrnnnns 
“SIR GEORGE THOMSON, FR. 
The King has approved the recom- \ 
mendation of the Council of the Royal | 
Society for the award of a Royal Medal | 
for 1949 to Sir George Thomson, 
fifty-seven, Professor of Physics, im- 
perial College of Science, for dis-} 
tinguished contributions to many \ 
branches of atomic physics. 








SIR JOHN FORSDYKE. 
Granted permission by the King to 
resign his appointment as Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, with effect from March 31, 
ed sixty-six, he entered the 
\ British Museum in 1907, and in 1932 
) becarne Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, and Director in 1936. 


\yvennaennaenes tty shea 


‘aris, talks on the future of Western 


eek AMAA RRANN 8 


loves music. He has 


0 yn aenh URN MAN GANG HURARPONAAN GRRL ARNEL OANENEDLS SEN LUAARRASLOUARDREHULURARREA 
AT THE OPENING OF THE PARIS TALKS ON WESTERN GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE ; 


BOY CONDUCTS THE PHILHARMONIA 
ITALIAN BOY-CONDUCTOR, ROBERTO BENZI, 
On November 10, the seventy-two musicians of the Philharmonia Orchestra were rehearsed 

amme they were to play in a concert at the Albert i 
urope’s displaced children. Their 
Italian prodigy, Roberto Benzi 
knows a 
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ations 


) PROF. R. A. PETERS, MC., "RRS. 


| The King has approved the recom- 
} mendation of the Council of the Royal 
} Society for the award of a Royal Medal 
\ for 1949 to Professor R. A. Peters, 
) Whitley Professor of Biochemistry, 

University of Oxford, for distinguished 
} biochemical researches. He has held 


| appointments as lecturer in the U.S. 





PROF. HIDEKI YUKAWA. 
The first Japanese to "be a Nobel Prize |} 


winner. Has been awarded this year’s ) j 
He was at} 
Kyoto ascoreity during the war and } 


Nobel Prize for Physics. 


is now Visiting Professor of Thessetien 9 
Physics at Columbia University, New 
York. The award is for theoretical 


research in the field of nuclear energy. \ 


VEN AUUPENANATN 


policy in Germany. 


were with 


ORCHESTRA : 
DURING 


After the rehearsal, 
a good ear, misses nothing, and certainly knows the instruments.” 


:(L. TO R.) THE FOREIGN | } 944 
MR. ACHESON, MR. BEVIN AND M, SCHUMAN, 
Ministers of Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. on November 9 began, at the Quai 
The conference ended on the 
following day and an announcement was issued to the effect that the High Commissioners in Germany 

had been given instructions designed to further the { 
the European community. Further detai 


(90099840594 NA RRONNARANNNRL EN 9888 


rogressive meegreton of the German people into 
for the time being. 


THE FRENCH-BORN } 
REHEARSALS AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


Nov. 19, 1949 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC BYE, 
AND EVENTS OF NOTE. 


WAN yveN NAN VARAUONRNRNGLL 91988 NRNALLENOQLQN4QUUNRKADER SDEARRUQEA UNAALGENORUENAUUNN OULU SRONDRAARDERRIUE GH 


ype 
PRESENTED WITH A MARSHAL’S BATON BY KING PAUL 


ON OCTOBER 27: FIELD MARSHAL PAPAGOS. 
Present at the celebrations on October 28 of the anniversary 


} of the Greek rejection of the Italian ultimatum of 1940 was 


Field Marshal Papagos, Commander-in-Chief of the Greek armed 

forces, on whom King Paul had conferred a Marshal’s baton - 

the previous day. Field Marshal is seen in our photograph 
with Lieut.-General George Cosmas, Chief of Staff (left). 


MAAN AAUAN AANA we WN Sn 


VICE_ADMIRAL SIR HAROLD KINAHAN. 
} To be President of the Royal Naval Col 
Greenwich, in succession to Vice-Admiral G. 
aoe. the appointment to take effect in March, 
1950. An expert in Naval Gunnery, Rear- 
\ Admiral Kinahan was appointed President of 
x the Ordnance Board in ruary this year. As 
Director of Personal Services at the Admiralty, 
-46, he had one of the most responsible 
) jobs in Britain’s plans for D-Day. He was later 


concerned with demobilisation plans. 


\ 
i. neces 


\ 














AFTER HIS ENTHRONEMENT IN PORTSMOUTH 

CATHEDRAL: THE RIGHT REV. W. L. 5. 
, FLEMING, BISHOP OF PORTSMOUTH. 

The Right Rev. W. L.S. Fleming, Bishop of Ports- 
mouth, was enthroned in Portsmouth Cathedral on 
November 9. He has been Fellow and See. 
pny A Col Sai since 1933, and Dean 

since ied the British Grahams 
Land yd “et t Antarctic in 1934-7 as 
a a geologist, and is director of the Scott 

Institute, Cambridge. 
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RACING, 


COMMAND VARIETY, AND MARINE ART. 


(ABOVE.) PRINCESS ELIZA- 

BETH'S HORSE MONAVEEN 

(LEFT) LEADING FROM /yCH- 

MORE AT THE WATER JUMP IN 

THE GRAND SEFTON ‘CHASE. 

MONAVEEN FINISHED SECOND 
TO FREEBOOTER. 


Fvgnsens Elizabeth, accompanied by 


the Grand Sefton ‘Chase. Mona- 
veen (which was trained by Mr. P. 
Cazalet and ridden by A. Grantham) 
ran a fine race, being always in the 
first three, and jumping the last 
fence level with Freebooter, which 
beat him on the long run-in. i 

he horse had run well 

ht that the distance in 

ational, four months 

hence, would suit him better. 


(RIGHT.) THE ROYAL COMMAND 

VARIETY PERFORMANCE: RE- 

HEARSING THE GRAND FINALE, 

WITH ALL THE ARTISTES ON 

THE STAGE AND THE ROYAL 

MARINES BAND IN THE BACK- 
GROUND. 


On -Monday, November 7, there 
took place at the Coliseum the 
twentieth Royal Command Variety 
by —- and the y pe 
seen A. the present Ki 
Queen. tine and ‘Gusen, 
Princess Elisabeth and Princess 
ne oe were all present, and sat 
FIGs SYS 
(as shown in our phot Pp = 
right). Ba}... witnessed long 
spectacular a = 
colour and A. 3 nich included 
an ensemble in honour of H.M.S. 
I Nearly £20,000 was 
in aid of the Variety 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 


OPENING THE FOURTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF MARINE ARTISTS : 


: ADMIRAL OF THE 


FLEET LORD CORK AND ORRERY, SPEAKING AT GUILDHALL ON NOVEMBER 10. 
November 10, the fourth annual exhibition of the Society of Marine Artists 
Lord Cork and Orrery 


On 
Guildhall by Admiral of the Fleet 


oil paintings and 101 water-colours 


was opened 
. The exhibite—which comprise some 118 
and drawings—will remain open to the public until December 10. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT) AND PRINCESS MARGARET, IN MACKINTOSH CAPES, 
IN LORD SEFTON'S BOX, WATCHING MONAVEEBN, OWNED IN PARTNERSHIP 
BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE QUEEN, RUN AT AINTREE, 





DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL COMMAND VARIETY PERFORMANCE : THE SCENE IN THE 
COLISEUM, SHOWING THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE TWO PRINCESSES SEATED IN THE FLOWER- 


BEDECKED ROYAL BOX. 


HER MAJESTY SAID : 


“ | THINK THIS 1S THE BEST SHOW WE HAVE SEEN.” 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








PART from one 
quite innocent 
fad or whimsy, shal- 
lots are absurdly easy 
to grow, and they 
are surely the 
pleasantest and 
mildest-flavoured of all the onion tribe. You plant 
them in October, or in February or March, by just 
pressing the bulbs into the soil. Then a frost 
lifts them, and they lie around in crazy attitudes. 














MORE ONIONS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


lilac blossom, on 6-in. stems, are worth picking for 
the house, even if no use for eating, and bunches of 
chive flowers have appeared in recent years in florists’ 
shops—the only form of onion blossom that I have 
ever seen offered for sale as a cut-flower. 

In autumn the leaves die off, and the chive plants 
retire underground for a winter's rest. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to enjoy chives in winter. Clumps may 
be lifted and potted, and gently forced in a greenhouse 


at the front of a 
mixed-flower border, 
and there it is going 
to remain, for it is 
an interesting plant, 
and not unattractive. 
It has an exception- 
ally long flowering season, from midsummer until 
about October. My clump sent up a whole forest 

of erect, wiry, 18-in. stems, carrying cluster 

heads of white, hawthorn-scented flowers. They 

















You press them back, and again the frost lifts 
them. This may happen two or three or four 
times, and I doubt whether shallots could bring 
themselves to take hold and grow without this 
little preliminary comedy. By June or July each 
shallot will have produced a cluster of a dozen 
or more replicas of its original self, and they may 
then be lifted, dried off in the sun, and stored. 
A twelve-fold or more increase on the bulbs 
planted seems highly satisfactory in so short a 
time, and with so little trouble. All that they 
demand is that the soil shall have been well dug, 
and moderately manured before planting and then, 
nothing but routine hoeing. The performance of 
a shallot is as modest as its flavour is mild, and 
no amount of high cultivation will give the 
dramatic results that a clever grower can achieve 
with leeks, or with the common onion. You can 
produce onions whose huge and swollen domes 
look as though they had been harvested from 
the roof of Brighton Pavilion, whilst leeks may 
be manured to almost any absurdity of size. 
But one well-grown shallot looks uncommonly 
like any other well-grown shallot. In fact, when I 
see dish after dish of shallots in competition at 
a show, I wonder by what fine points and niceties 
the judges award the prizes. My own inclination 
would be—remembering the delightfully mild and 
tasty things they are—to give them all first 
prizes. No other form of onion is so good for 
stews and for certain sauces. And then there 
are pickled shallots, most perfect when done with 
a leaf or two of sage. And there is, or was, 
that happy marriage, pickled shallots with cold 
meat. To-day it’s a case of cold meat with 
pickled shallots. Half the shallot’s mission in life 
passed with the passing of the mid-week ceremony 
of “ finishing up the sirloin.”” To-day, finishing up 

















only just miss being very attractive, but the 
flowers are not as purely white as one could 
wish. But as I do not demand that every 
flower in my garden shall be a smashing pro- 
fessional beauty, Allium tuberosum is going to 
remain where it is. Its scent and flavour are 
pure garlic. Some day we may find ourselves 
without garlic in the house, and when that 
happens my Chinese garlic will prove a useful 
standby. The white flowers of Allium tuberosum 
are said to be a pleasant addition to salads, but 
so far I have not tried them. 

The culinary Alliums—onions, leeks, chives, 
garlic and shallots—having been christened “ the 
lilies of the kitchen,” the ornamental Alliums 
should, I suppose, be called “‘the onions of the 
flower-border.”” Chives, as I have hinted, are 
quite worth growing for the sake of their pretty 
lilac flowers. Allium cyaneum and A. sikkimense 
are two extremely pretty dwarf garlics for the 
rock garden. Both have heads of powder-blue 
flowers, that suggest minute editions of the blue 
African lily, Agapanthus. They are much alike 
except as to size, cyaneum being only 4 or 5 ins. 
high, and sikkimense about 9 ins. They are easy 
to manage, forming clumps of grassy leaves, and 
enjoying ordinary loam in full sun. Allium 
narcissifiorum, alias A. pedemontanum, grows about 
6 ins. high, with drooping heads of large pink flowers. 
Another good rock-garden garlic. 

Of-the larger ornamental Alliums I am miserably 
ignorant, though I admire many of them immensely. 
Except that I have just received a collection of 
sixteen packets of seeds of the finest species, they 
have never come my way. In a year or two I hope 
to know more about them. 

The Allium that I have admired most grows 











the ration is done on Sunday, or Monday at latest, 


and finishing it up gives an uneasy feeling that ‘k1v 
GARLIC : 
ILLUSTRATION IN A JAPANESE BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


Allium tuberosum, to whose graceful flowers, hawthorn scent and garlic 
flavour Mr. Elliott refers in his article on this page, has been frequently 
confused with Allium odorum. 
and the former odorum is now called ramosum, which is distinct 
from tuberosum in several aspects, but most obviously in flowering 


perhaps one is depriving the dog of something. 

If you have any respect for salads you will 
grow chives, for their delicate onion flavour can not 
be beaten in either a salad or an omelette, and 
their slender, grassy leaves are delicious in many 
soups. Clumps of chives may be bought, or they 





ONE OF THE MOST CURIOUSLY BEAUTIFUL OF THE ORNAMENTAL ALLIUMS, WHICH, WITH LUCK, MAY BE 
AMONG THE SIXTEEN VARIETIES MAR. ELLIOTT 18 GROWING FROM SEED: Alivem harataviense, whose 
NOBLY-MOULDED LEAVES ARE IN SHADES OF GLAUCOUS BLUE-GREEN AND BRONZE. 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


may often be had for the asking from a neighbour's herb 
bed. All the summer through they maintain their 
tussocks of fresh, narrow leaves, but they should be 
cut down from time to time to maintain relays of fresh, 
tender leaves, and to prevent their flowering. Not that 
the flowers are unattractive. Their cluster heads of 





TS'AL OR CUCHAY—THE CHINESE CHIVES OR 
ALLIUM ‘TUBEROSUM FROM A WOODCUT 


This latter name is no longer valid 


much earlier in the year. 


or on the window- 
sill in the kitchen. 
But there is a trick 
about it. Lift and 
pot the clumps soon 
after the leaves have 
died down, and bring 
them straight in- 
doors, and nothing 
happens. They have 
not had their winter 
rest, and until they 
have had that they 
refuse to play. They 
must be frosted and 
frozen. Keep them 
out in the garden 
until they have 
enjoyed some good 
hard frosts, and then 
bringthemin. They 
will respond at once, 
having had the 
concentrated rest 
that a relatively 
short spell of freezing 
gives. If winter 
should begin with 
a long spell of mild 
weather, it might 
be worth -trying the 
experiment of putting the pots of chives in the 
fridge’ for a week or two. I see no reason why 
such domestic freezing should not be just as effective 
as alfresco freezing in the garden. 

Last year I was given a clump of Allium tuberosum, 
which is apparently the garlic of China. I planted it 





ONE OF THE MOST GRACEFUL OF THE ORNAMENTAL aLiIuMs: Allium trigueirum, 
A RARE NATIVE, WHICH ADMIRABLY GRACES THE WILDER PARTS OF THE GARDEN. 
THE PENDANT FLOWERS ARE WHITE WITH A PALE-GREEN LINE, AND THEY APPEAR 
In EARLY SUMMER. 


Photograph by Donald F, Merrett. 


about 2 ft. tall, with handsome drumheads of rich 
crimson. I do not know its name, and it grows in a 
garden in which I would not care to ask for so much 
as a tuft of groundsel for my canary—if I had one. 


- But I am hoping that it is among those sixteen 


packets of seed. 
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ROYAL CONFERENCE IN GREEN PARK: THE KING’S GRANDSON, PRINCE CHARLES, WHOSE FIRST BIRTHDAY FELL ON MONDAY 
LAST, NOVEMBER 14; WITH FIVE-YEAR-OLD PRINCE RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER. 


Prince Charles of Edinburgh, son of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of contented expression, and, as our smiling picture clearly shows, already possesses tw 
Edinburgh, grandson of their Majesties and second in the direct line of succession t front teeth. He was photographed in Green Park, whither Nurse Lightbody had 
the Throne, was born on November 14, 1948, and thus attained the age of one year taken him for an airing in his pram and is seen with his first usin once removed 
n Monday last He is a beautiful child, with thick fair hair, and the jolliest, most Prince Richard, younger son , tae *< luke and Duchess of Gloucester 











6 dec bird observatory on Fair Isle—that small, 
I 


wrecipitous island lying in mid-ocean 


the Orkney and Shetland groups—has recently been 
given considerable publicity in the Press, but one 


has heard little or nothing of the man who, 
encouraged by that great student of bird 
migration, Dr. Eagle Clarke, has been mainly 
responsible for placing that isolated fragment 
of land on the ornithological map. That 
man's name is George Stout, a crofter who 
has lived and worked the whole of his sixty- 
odd years on the island. A born ornithologist, 
endowed with keen vision and an acute sense 
of hearing, it seems that very few avian 
visitors to Fair Isle have escaped his notice. 
It can be said without the slightest fear of 
contradiction that in the whole history of 
the science no single person has added a 
comparable number of new or rare birds to 
the British list. Among the many vagrant 
species he has either obtained or has observed, 
during his lifetime, the following are perhaps 
of the greatest interest : needle-tailed swift, 
pallid harrier; booted, icterine, barred and 
vellow-browed warblers; scarlet grosbeak ; 
petchora pipit ; ortolan, Lapland and rusting 
buntings. 

To form some idea of the remarkable 
nature of these records, we must briefly 
consider the range and normal migratory 
routes of a few of the birds Stout has 
encountered. Take, for example, the needle- 
tailed swift, a strikingly distinct species, with 
a wing-span of over 2 ft., and consequently 
the largest and fastest member of its aptly- 
named family. In summer it is entirely an 
Asiatic bird, having a breeding-range which 
extends from Eastern Siberia southwards to 
Central Japan, where it is known to nest 
near the summit of Fujiyama, some 12,000 ft. 
above sea-level. In winter the needle-tailed 
swift migrates through China and New Guinea 
to Eastern Australia and Tasmania. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the individual 
observed on Fair Isle, in- 
stead of taking the usual 
southward course, must have 
travelled in a westerly direc- 
tion for a distance of well 
over 6000 miles. Incident- 
ally, this was the first, amd, 
so far, the only record for 
Scotland, though the bird 
has been procured on two 
other occasions in England. 
Astonishing as it may seem, 
this incident is by no means 
a unique one in the annals 
of the islands. White's 
thrush, another Eastern 
Asiatic species (several of 
whose nests the writer has 
been fortunate enough to 
find in the mountain forests 
of Japan), has also occurred 
on Fair Isle ; while the much 
smaller yellow - browed 
warbler, a native of Northern 
Siberia, that winters in 
south-east China and the 
Malay Peninsula, has like- 
wise strayed there on several 
occasions. 

Stout’s capture of a 
pallid harrier in May, 1931, 
created something of an 
ornithological sensation, as 
it was the first time the 
bird had been seen in 
Great Britain. The home of 
this harrier is in Central, 
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A CROFTER NATURALIST. 


By COLLINGWOOD INGRAM. 
between 
Scandinavia, Fair Isle undoubtedly affords a very 


convenient “ half-way house,” or resting-place, on both numbers 























A BORN ORNITHOLOGIST, ENDOWED WITH KEEN VISION AND AN ACUTE SENSE 

OF HEARING : GEORGE STOUT, A CROFTER ON FAIR ISLE, OF WHOM IT CAN BE 

SAID THAT IN THE WHOLE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE NO SINGLE PERSON HAS 

ADDED A COMPARABLE NUMBER OF NEW OR RARE BIRDS TO THE BRITISH LIST. 
Reproduced from a sketch by Collingwood Ingram. 





LANDSCAPE DEVOID OF ANY COVER IN THE SHAPE OF TREES OR SHRUBS FOR RARE MIGRATING 


ISLAND, LYING IN MID-OCEAN BETWEEN THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND GROUPS, WHOSE 
GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION CAN IN NO WAY EXPLAIN THE VISITATIONS OF BIRDS WHOSE NORMAL SUMMER AND WINTER 
MABITATS LIE THOUSANDS OF MILES TO THE EAST OR SOUTH-EAST: THE NORTHERN COAST OF FAIR ISLE; A BLEAK 
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their homeward and outward journeys. Their presence 
there at certain seasons of the year is, therefore, easily 
understandable, and hence, undoubtedly, the large 


of wheatears, rock pipits, fieldfares and 
woodcock (to mention only a few) that 
occasionally tarry for a while on the island. 
But its geographical position can in no way 
explain the visitations of birds whose normal 
summer and winter habitats lie thousands of 
miles to the east or south-east. For the 
comparatively frequent appearance of those 
vagrants we must seek some other solution. 
It is, I think, permissible to suppose that 
among the myriads of birds born every year, 
there are a small proportion which, while 
still retaining their hereditary urge to migrate, 
have in some way lost their normal instinctive 
sense of orientation. If this hypothesis be 
correct, it may be assumed that such defective 
individuals would, with the advent of autumn, 
wander in any direction that might be likely 
to lead them to a warmer climate. To a 
lesser degree that object could be attained by 
flying westward to territories influenced by 
the Gulf Stream, instead of pursuing the 
usual southerly course followed by the rest 
of their kind. There is, of course, no reason 
to suppose that such stragglers make for 
any particular point: on the contrary, it is 
almost certain that they scatter in a more 
or less aimless fashion over a very wide area. 
Then how is it that such a disproportionately 
large number of them have been met with 
on Fair Isle? The answer seems simple 
enough. While the presence of a strange bird 
on an island devoid of any cover in the shape 
of trees or shrubs and at the same time 
containing several experienced observers 
constantly on the look-out, is very unlikely 
to escape notice, elsewhere (especially in 
wooded localities) the chances of such a bird 
being detected are almost negligible. 
Although my theory may offer a feasible 
explanation for the regular and accidental 
visits of birds arriving from 
the north and east, it does 
not account for the periodical 
appearance of stragglers from 
the far south. It is difficult 
to imagine what impulse 
can have induced such birds 
as the mete pastor, 
rock thrush, and the sub- 
alpine and aquatic warblers 
to leave their sunny climes 
for the inhospitable shores 
of that rocky, storm-swept 
isle. It is one of those 
mysteries which no man 
will ever solve. For me, at 
least, those names recall 
visions of very, very different 
lands. For instance, the 
last time I saw a rose- 
coloured pastor was in a 
grove of date-palms that 
formed an oasis in the desert 
behind Aden. And then, 
how well I remember my 
joy at finding a nest of the 
rare subalpine warbler! 
True, it was not a very 
spectacular discovery, for 
the thing was a flimsy affair, 
as lightly built as a black- 
cap’s. But it had taken me 
many hours to locate, for it 
was very cunningly concealed 
in a clump of tree-heath that 
was growing on the fringe 
of a great cork-forest in 


BIRDS. 





Southern and Eastern Europe, and its 
occurrence so far north is, therefore, 
very surprising, though perhaps not 
more so than that of the booted warbler, 
whose normal habitat is situated many 
hundreds of miles to the east of Fair Isle. 

We may well ask, what attracts so 
many rare birds to that tiny scrap of 
land? Why do they apparently visit it 
in preference to any other locality ? 
For those species who migrate in summer 
to Greenland, Iceland and Northern 





“WITH BEST WISHES.” 

It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 
overseas. Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated will find that a 
year's subscription to The /Ilustrated London News provides an ideal gitt. 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions 
for The /llustrated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. They should be 
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Provence. The aquatic warbler, too, is 
ineradicably associated in my mind with 
the blue skies and the glaring sunshine 
of the south, for it is only in the 
marshlands that border the Mediter- 
ranean that I have ever met with that 
| bird. There would seem to be no reason 
why any of those species should, of their 
own free will, have wandered so far 
from their native haunts, only to meet 
| their end on a bleak, treeless island set in 
| the midst of a northern sea. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: THE LONG ROOM IN THE LIBRARY BUILDING, WHICH WAS FOUNDED IN 1712. 


Besides luring the English tourist with the delights of unrationed meals, Dublin has which was laid in 1712. It was completed in 1724, and in 1890 the colonnade was 
much to show the visitor, including what has been called “ the one truly monumental enclosed to provide additional accommodation for books. The Long Room is 209 ft 
piece of collegiate architecture in the British Isles ''—Trinity ae Our Special long and 40 ft. wide, with busts on either side, the majority having been purchased 
artist, Bryan de Grineau, has been visiting Eire, and while in ublin made the from a fund of £500 bequeathed to the College by Dr. Gilbert in 1743. The Library 
drawings of the College reproduced here and on the following pages. The most greatest treasure is the Book of Kells (c. 800 A.D.), an illuminated copy of the 
impressiye and oldest of the larger buildings is the Library, the foundation-stone of Gospels which has been described as “ the most beautiful book in the world.’ 


Draws by our Srectat Artist, Beyaw pe Gatweav, 
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LUNCH-TIME AT TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: PARLIAMENT SQUARE FROM THE EAST; SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL BL 


Trinity College, Dublin, whose West Front forms the east side of College Green, 
was founded in 1592 by Charter of Queen Elizabeth, and William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, was appointed Chancellor. In 1613 there were 65 students at the 
College, to-day there are 27! The visitor, passing through the main entrance 
on the West Front (built in 1759), enters Parliament Square, a noble quadrangle 
erected during the eighteenth century from funds voted by the Irish Parliament. 
Our Artist's drawing shows on the extreme left a corner of the Library (illustrated 





on page 783), in front of which is the bronze statue of the historian, William 
Hartpole Lecky, by Sir William Goscombe John, R.A., erected as a memorial by 
subscription and unveiled in 1906. Behind the statue may be seen the Theatre, 
or public examination hall, opened in 1787 and the scene of the Commencements 
or meetings of the University Senate for the conferring of Degrees. It contains 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Archbishop James Ussher, Bishop Berkeley, and 
other celebrities, painted by Robert Home between 1782 and 1788. The organ 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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CIPAL BUILDINGS AND THE CENTRAL CAMPANILE, WITH UNDERGRADUATES ON THEIR WAY TO THE DINING-HALL. 


jam case was taken from a Spanish ship at the siege of Vigo (1702), and was presented rear of the West Front, and to the right of that is the Chapel, which runs 
by to the College by the Duke of Ormonde, Chancellor of the University. In the north and south, and was consecrated in 1798 It is the third which has 
tre, centre of our drawing is the Campanile designed by Charles Lanyon and erected existed in the College and contains good’ woodwork and a fine stucco ceiling 
nts in 1853 by Lord John George Beresford, -Archbishop of Armagh and Chancellor To the right of the Chapel may be seen the Dining-hall (illustrated on page 786) 
ins of the University. At the base of the dome are symbolic figures by Thomas which was rebuilt in 1761, the walls erected in 1745-49 having given way. On 
und Kirk, representing the Four Faculties. The bell, cast in 1744, weighs 21 cwt. the extreme right can be seen a corner of the Graduates’ Memorial Buildings 
yan 12 Ib., and the clapper 2 cwt. 13 Ib. Behind the Campanile can be seen the | erected to commemorate the Tercentenary of Trinity College. 


ciAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: THE UNIVERSITY PRESS; AND DINING-HALL. 

















BUILT BY THE GERMAN ARCHITECT, RICHARD CASSELS, IN THE FORM OF A.DORIC TEMPLE IN 1734: THE UNIVERSITY PRESS IN THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE MAINLY 
RESIDENTIAL NEW SQUARE, WHICH WAS BEGUN IN 1838 AND COMPLETED IN 1844. 
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THE DINING-HALL AT TRINITY COLLEGE : 


MEALS, EXCEPT DINNER, ARE SERVED ON THE CAFETERIA SYSTEM. THE PORTRAITS ON THE WALLS ARE CHIEFLY OF CHANCELLORS 





OF THE UNIVERSITY, THAT OF FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, OVER THE ENTRANCE, WAS PRESENTED BY GEORGE III. AND WAS ORIGINALLY IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 


In the mainly residential New Square (1838-1844), with its fine trees and shrubs, our 
Artist stopped to sketch the University Press building in the north-west corner. It 
was erected by the German architect, Richard Cassels, who was brought to Ireland about 
1727, and worked there for less than twenty-five years. The building is in the form of 
a Doric temple. Cassels also designed the College Dining-hall, which was rebuilt 
in 1761, the earlier walls having given way. The portrait above the entrance in the 


Dining-hall is of Frederick, Prince of Wales, Chancellor of the’ University from 172€ 
to 1751. It was presented by George III., and is in a frame. carved by Grinling 
Gibbons. A portrait of Provost Baldwin, who ruled the College from 1717 to 1758, 
was presented by the Scholars in 1745. Meals during the day are served on the 
cafeteria system, the undergraduates passing in turn a series of hot-plates from which 
they are served, but in the evening they dine more formally in hall. 


Drawn By ovr Sreciat Artist, Bryan pe Garneau. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE— ASPECTS OF IRELAND’S OLDEST UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO TRINITY COLLEGE IN THE WEST FRONT FACADE: A VIEW OF THE ARCHWAY SHOWING THE CAMPANILE IN PARLIAMENT SQUARE (CENTRE), 
(ON RIGHT) ONE OF THE PORTERS WEARING THE CHARACTERISTIC BLACK “ JOCKEY-CAP,"" AND STUDENTS EXAMINING NOTICE-BOARDS. 
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DIVINE SERVICE IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL: A DRAWING SHOWING THE FINE STUCCO CEILING AND THE CLOSED STALLS TO RIGHT AND LEFT OF THE DOOR FOR THE PROVOST 
AND VICE-PROVOST, AND THE GALLERY. THE PRESENT CHAPEL WAS CONSECRATED IN 1798, AND RUNS WORTH AND SOUTH. 


The main entrance to Trinity College lies in the West Front, facing College Green, or selling tickets for a College function. On the right, a stair leads to the 
which was erected in 1759, the cost being largely defrayed by a grant from Regent House, where the abortive Irish Convention assembled in 1917; the semi 
George Il. upon the address of the Irish House of Commons. The architect was circular arrangement of the tables dates from that year. The present Chapel is the 
Sir William Chambers, who also designed Somerset House, in London. The Porters’ third which has existed in Trinity College. The previous Chapel was consecrated 
Lodge is on the left of the archway, and the vestibule is always a place of much in 1686, and was of the same dimensions as the present structure. The lectern and 
activity, with students hopefully searching the letter-rack, scanning the notice-boards, pulpit formerly stood in the aisle, but were placed in their present positions in 1919 


Draws sy ovr Srectat Aatist, Bavan ve Gaiweau, 
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AFTER THE PARTY. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 





have another shock. Laura and David will not be at the 
party ; they have left the house together. Ackland 
with much skill, has “ planted’ for us the knowledge 
that drink is already David's weakness, and the forebod- 
ing that Laura may have to repeat the whole grim story. 
We want a sequel-play to assure ourselves of this. 
Once again in the theatre a curtain has fallen too soon. 


FTEN, at the end of a book or short story, we 
want urgently to know what happens next 

As a sceptical child, I never quite believed in the 
formula, ‘* They lived happily ever after."’ It seemed 
to be too pat, too smug: I needed proof. What if, 
in spite of everything, the Prince had pushed the 
Princess into the lily-pond as soon as the author’s 


family flows as families are apt to do—but, at the 
last, before guests arrive for a dreaded dinner-party, 
sun gleams again for the Skinners. The young man, 
David, is found to be more than a penniless hanger-on ; 
he is the heir to a peerage. All must be forgiven ; 


back was turned? So it is with many plays. The there must be toasts and rejoicing. That little It is not, as a rule, fair to tell a story in detail. 
author has done all he can and Still, this play, uncommonly rich in 
decided to shut up shop. The character, does not rest solely on its 
curtain falls, but we are still plot. Its seven people are presented 


unsatisfied. Like Gregory Goldfinch 
in Sydney Grundy’s play, we cry: 
“Show me!" There must surely 
be more matter yet. 

Rodney Ackland seems to 
have had this feeling when he read 
a short story by W. Somerset 
Maugham called ‘“ Before’ the 
Party.’ It is the first in the 
volume called ‘The Casuarina 
Tree,”’ and it ends with the words, 
“They drove off to the Canon's 
garden-party.”’ That was not 
enough for Ackland; Maugham 
had not told him all. Since it 
was plain that the master of the 
short story would not return to 
finish the job, Ackland set to 
himself and finished it in terms 
of the theatre. The result, “hich has 
been staged at the St. Martin’s, is 
a well-braced and well-manceuvred 
piece, in effect a satirical drama on 
the theme of expediency : it has the 
odd effect that it still leaves one ask- 
ing for more. Maugham's tale ends on 
the brink of one party, and 
this is now the end of the 
play's first act. Its second 
act-—there are two only 
tells us what happened later, 
but we are eager to know 
of the events after a 
second party, which begins 
as the evening's final curtain 
falls. Indeed, in our minds, 
this tale of the Skinners 
is winding itself out to 
serial length, though I hardly 
think that anyone is likely 
to write for us the next 
instalment. 

This is doubtless greedy. 
We must thank Mr. Ackland 
for having us, even while 
we wish in our hearts that 
he had invited us to linger. 
The idea is artful. We are in 
the snobbish Skinner house- 
hold, somewhere in mid- 
Surrey, on the day of an 
important local garden-party. 
Bidden to it are Mr. Skinner, 
a solicitor and public man 
of some pomp and a good 


“ QUEEN ELIZABETH 


SLEPT HERE,” SHOWING 


George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 








A FARCE WHICH “SEEMS TO BE DESIGNED FOR URBAN AUDIENCES WHO NEVER VENTURE OUTSIDE THE INNER CIRCLE” : 
A SCENE FROM THE PLAY IN WHICH MR. AND MRS. FULLER INVITE THEIR 
GUESTS TO JOIN THEM IN A DRINK WHICH THEY FEEL THEY NEED TO DISPEL THE GLOOM CAUSED BY THEIR IMPENDING EVICTION. 


“ Queen Elizabeth Slept Here" (Strand Theatre) is a farce by Talbot Rothwell, adapted from an American original by 


Mr. Trewin thinks that “ no one who has lived in the country can be more than mildly 


entertained by this farcical farrago. with its holes in the 
roof, horses in the kitchen, pests in the potato-patch, and 
bats in the belfry." Our photograph shows (I. to r.) 
Michael Fuller (Michael Denison); Norah Fuller (Dulcie 
Gray); Rita Leslie (Winifred Melville); Uncle Stanley 
(Julien Mitchell) and Mr. Kimber (Kenneth Connor). 


matter of a body on the 
Gold Coast slips into the 
background. Splendid ; 
yet the Skinners are to 


so fully, and the dialogue is so 
shaped and edged, that one is never 
conscious—as in too many small- 
cast, one-set plays—that the 
evening lags and the author is 
making an intolerable to-do about 
nothing very much. “ Before the 
Party’ is compact of drama and 
social satire ; I can account for an 
oddly tepid first-night reception 
only by assuming that some in the 
audience missed the final thrust and 
took the last exit of Laura and 
David as conventional happy- 
ever-after stuff. They should 
have realised that here the 
Prince was likely to end in the 
lily-pond. .. . 

Although Constance Cummings, 
the Laura, is an actress of much 


quality, she hardly gives the 
impression that she could have 
been born a Skinner. The part, 


with its complexity of emotion, 
is an awkward: target to hit; 
Miss Cummings, at the premiére, 
was not fully on the mark. Other- 
wise, no complaints. D. A. Clarke- 
Smith (evasive father), Mary 
Merrall (mother) and Judith Furse 
(Kathleen) are consistently accur- 


ate, and Margaret Barton \(candid child) and Winifred 
Oughton can speak for the nursery. 
that Rodney Ackland has over-coloured the parents ; 
so, indeed, he has, but then the play from the first is 


It may be argued 


frankly theatrical. 

I have very little desire to 
know what happened after the 
party in “Queen Elizabeth 
Slept Here,’’ a farce at the 
Strand Theatre. This frolic, 
adapted by Talbot Rothwell 
from an American original by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart (who preferred George 
Washington), seems to be 
designed for urban audiences 
who never venture outside the 
Inner Circle. No one who has 
lived in the country can be 
more than mildly entertained 
by this farcical farrago, with 
its holes in the roof, horses 
in the kitchen, pests in the 
potato-patch, and bats in the 








“WHATEVER WILL PEOPLE 


belfry. It is the sort of play 
of which Millamant might 
have said, with real heat: 
“Tis a country diversion ; I 
loathe the country and every- 
thing that relates to it."’ The 
cast, battling hard, manages 
to wring its laughter. Michael 
Denison and Dulcie Gray try 
to persuade us that it is all 
great fun, and Julien Mitchell 
does create a character out of 
a sponging uncle. But at curtain-fall the whole 
thing is wiped from our minds. I do 
remember vaguely the spectacle of Kenneth 
Connor, heavily disguised in plaster and 
loam, as he growls through the part of a 
local gaffer with click-beetles on the brain ; 
the authors, enjoying their joke rather more 
than we do, have worked the old man too 
hard. These town and country types—and 
it is not the actors’ fault— have no life before 
the play and none after it. They appear on 
the stage just as the curtain rises and they 
melt with its fall, whereas in the major 


deal of circumstance; his 
wife, a tiresome, affectionate, 
muddle - brain; his three 
daughters, Laura (a widow 
home from the Gold Coast), 
Kathleen (sour, jealous and 
a prize snob), and Susan, a 
schoolgirl ; and also David, 
a young man of uncertain 
ancestry, who seems, in an 
annoying way, to be attached 
to Laura It is more than 
alarming, on the edge of the party, to hear 
from Laura that her husband had not died 
comfortably from malaria; that he was a 
dipsomaniac, and she had, in fact, cut his 
throat. 

Maugham has not time to show the full 
consequences of the confession. Ackland 
does. ‘' Whatever will people think ?"’ cry 
the Skinners as they see their comfortable 
world crumpling about them. How could 
Laura have been so thoughtless, so unfeel- 
ing? Three of the Skinners scurry about 
like ostriches looking for suitable patches of 


THINK?, CRY THE 
THEY SEE THEIR COMFORTABLE WORLD CRUMPLING ABOUT THEM” : 


SKINNERS AS 


“BEFORE THE PARTY,” A SCENE FROM RODNEY ACKLAND’S 
PLAY AT ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE, SHOWING (L. TO RB.) MR. SKINNER 
(Dp. A. CLARKE-SMITH); KATHLEEN SKINNER (JUDITH FURSE); 
SUSAN SKINNER (MARGARET BARTON SITTING); AND MRS, SKINNER 
(MARY MERRALL) AFTER LAURA'S DRAMATIC ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. Trewin describes “ Before the Party,”’ a play by Rodney Ackland 
based on a story by W. Somerset Maugham, as “a thunder-burst 
over Surrey.” The action takes place “in the snobbish Skinner 
household in mid-Surrey, on the day of an important local garden- 
party,” and the thunder-burst is caused by Laura’s announcement 
that her husband had not died from malaria on the Gold Coast, “ he 
was a dipsomaniac, and she had, in fact, cut his throat.’ Our critic 
says that it is a well-braced and well-manceuvred piece and “ compact 
of drama and social satire.” 
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“AN EXPERTLY ‘MADE PLAY THAT DESERVES TO RUN”; “ BEFORE 
THE PARTY,” SHOWING LAURA WHITTINGHAM (CONSTANCE CUMMINGS) 
AND DAVID MARSHALL (RODERICK LOVELL). 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


‘“* BEFORE THE PARTY "' (St. Martin’s).—Here is a thunder-burst over Surrey. “1 think 
the whole thing is such frightfully bad form,” said Kathleen. “I ought never to have been 
told,”’ said Mr. Skinner ; “1 think it was most selfish of you.” Mrs. Skinner is concerned 
about the caesepe ven to her by her dead son-in-law—apparently, so she has just learned 
at a most awkward moment, a dipsomaniac whom her daughter murdered. In Maugham’s 
tale they all drive off to the Canon's garden-party. In Rodney Ackland’s stage version, 
which moves the place of the murder from Borneo to the Gold Coast, alters the name of 
the murderess, and adds a trio of extra characters and an ironic twist, we learn what 
happened after the party as well as before it. It is a vigorous blend of drama and satire, 
an expertly “ made" play (with some performances to match) that deserves to run. 
“QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE" (Strand).—A ram-jam farce in which the 
authors and several staunch players pound home to us one simple joke—about the dis- 
comforts of a country life-——that has to last for two hours and a half. 

** TESS AND BILL (Victoria Palace).—Tess is that friendly comedienne, Tessie 
O'Shea ; Bill is Billy Cotton, the band-leader, whose band performs sundry solemn antics. 


They head a variety programme that seldom escapes from routine. farces we are always anxious to know what 
F : ‘ a a 


sand, The schoolgirl is horrified by grown- “A WIND ON THE HEATH " (Bedford, Camden Town).—Ronald Adam's competent 
up evil. Nanny regards the business with play of three decades in a Hampstead flat has one episode that could well stand alone in happens when the party is over * Show 
There was some capable acting at the Bedford 


future as a = curtain-raiser. 


mpbell Singer and Pat Nye. us!" wecry. Messrs. Kaufman and Hart (with 


Rothwell intervening) can return no answer 


nursery common sense. There are troubled 
hours in Laura's bedroom-—through which the 


especially by 
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DECORATED WITH PERFORMING SEALS, CLOWNS, AND NURSERY FIGURES : PRINCE CHARLES'S FIRST DAMAGED WHEN SHE WENT AGROUND AT CHERBOURG 


BIRTHDAY CAKE, SURMOUNTED WITH A SINGLE, ORANGE-COLOURED CANDLE. 


Prince Charles celebrated his first birthday on November 14, and his 

mother, Princess Elizabeth, held a small tea-party at her London home. 

A birthday cake was presented to Princess Elizabeth by the National 

Association of Master Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers. Twenty 

students helped to make the cake in the bakery of the Manchester 
College of Technology. 


\ RARE EXHIBIT AT THE CROYDON CAT CLUB SHOW: A 
BURMESE CAT, HELD BY ITS OWNER, MRS. LILIAN FRANCIS. 
THE CAT 18 SOMEWHAT LARGER THAN A SIAMESE. 


\ WIDE-EVED FELINE BEAUTY : CHAMPION HILLCROSS SILVER LADY —— A SIX-YEAR-OLD FEMALE 
SILVER TABBY ON EXHIBITION AT THE CROYDON CAT CLUB SHOW, 


The Croydon Cat Club held its annual championship show at Lime Grove Hall, Shepherd's Bush, on 
was a total of 1166 entries from 246 exhibits. An unusual feature was the Champion of 


Novernber 10. 


exhibition of a Burmese cat by Mrs. Lilian Francis (see centre, left). 


OPERATED BY A BAROMETRIC RELEASE DEVICE: 
NEW SAFETY PARACHUTE, WORN BY MAJOR WILLAN 

A new automatic parachute of British design has been success- 
fully demonstrated at Stansted Airfield, x. It will give 
protection at great speeds and high altitudes and will safely 
‘ower injured airmen incapable of pulling a ripcord. The new 
parachute is operated by a barometric release device, and the 

airman can set it to open at any predetermined altitude. 


ADJUDGED “cc 
BUSH 


Cham: 
This cat is of a darkish seal by Miss A. Steer’s 
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CAMERA RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS. 


IN JANUARY: THE DENTED 
KEEL-PLATE OF THE LINER QUZEN MARY, NOW UNDER REPAIR. 
The liner Queen Mary has been dry-docked in the King George V. graving-dock 
at Southampton since November 5. The 40-ton concrete patch put into the liner's 
hull after she had gone aground at Cherbourg in January is being removed and a 
permanent repair made. An annual overhaul is also being carried out. The 
Queen Mary is due tosail for New York on December 10. 


A BULGARIAN ARTIST IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF RICHARD STRAUSS’S OPERA 
“ SALOME " : LJUBA WELITSCH WITH THE HEAD OF THE BAPTIST. 
Mme. Liuba Welitsch triumphed in the title-réle of Richard Strauss’s opera 
“ Salome”’ which had its first night at Covent Garden on November 11. me 
Welitach, who had learned the part in English, sang it magnificently in a new 
roduction by Peter Brook, with “scenery, costumes and special effects" by 
Bilvador Dali. Mme. Welitsch is also to appear in “ Alda” and “La Bohéme.” 


HAMPION OF CHAMPIONS " AT THE CROYDON CAT CLUB SHOW AT SHEPHERD'S 
CHAMPION LANGHERNE WINSOME, OWNED BY MISS AUDREY STEER. 


self-colour, somewhat larger than a Siamese, but with many of its features. The competition for the 


pions, which been in abeyance for many years, was revived and was won 
beautiful Persian Champion Langherne Winsome. 





STRANDED ON THE BEACH ABOUT EIGHT MILES NORTH OF MARINELAND, FLORIDA: SOME OF THE FORTY-SIX 
PILOT WHALES, THE LARGEST OF WHICH, A MALE, WAS ALMOST 20 FT. LONG. 


N October 7, 1948, some forty-six pilot whales were driven ashore by some unknown terror on a beach tes m Path 5 te ~lae ct 

about eight miles north of Marineland, Florida. One of the first people to arrive on the soene was ; rms f: 

Mr. Henry Kritzler, Assistant Curator, Marine Studios, who was later joined by Mr. James J. Bowe, of the Rm, 

Marine Studios, who took a series of remarkable photographs. Mr. Kritzler’s story of the world’s only 

captive pilot whale, illustrated with Mr. Bawe’s photographs, appeared in the September issue of Natural 
History, the magazine of the American Museum of Natural 
History, by whose courtesy we reproduce part of the article 
and some of the photographs on these’pages. The majority of 
the stranded whales died on the beach, but four of the animals 
were carefully and skilfully transported to the famous Marine 
Studios oceanarium, The porpoises in the tank clearly resented 
the presence of the newcomers and on the third night there was 
open hostility. A night attendant watched helplessly while the 
porpoises rammed and bit the whales. The whales were 
entirely on the defensive and sought only to avoid the attacks. 
The fight lasted about an hour-and-a-half. Three of the pilot 
whales died within eight days of capture. On the ninth day 
a small amount of squid was procured and the last survivor 
had his first meal since before stranding. Gradually, as supplies 
improved, the whale’'s squid ration was increased until he was 
eating 40 Ib. a day. After four months it was estimated that 


he had put on from 100 to 200 Ib. He was quite fat and had 
[Continued below, 


PLACED SIDE BY SIDE IN A TRUCK: TWO OF THE PILOT WHALES THAT WERE 
TRANSPORTED FROM THE SHORE TO THE OCEANARIUM. 


4A « 


THE ARRIVAL OF A 9-FT. SPECIMEN: THE WHALE SAFELY STRAPPED IN THE SPECIAL TACKLE WHICH IS PART OF THE NORMAL 
EQUIPMENT AT MARINE STUDIOS FOR MOVING LARGE FISHES AND MARINE MAMMALS. 


Continued.| 
developed a prominent paunch, and increased about 1 ft. in length. Three whale feedings were scheduled for each twenty- 


four hours, and in the course of time he learnt to go to the feeding-platform, where he stayed alongside, tail down, snout 
and jaws out, as the squid were placed, one by one, between his teeth. When feeding-time came and the attendant 
approached the platform with the pail of squid, the whale usually arrived first. He moved away from arm's reach only to 
butt turtles out of the way, and it was evident that he derived pleasure from being patted on his bulbous spermaceti organ 
between morsels. When the pail was washed out, the whale glided away, aware that this act signalised the end of the 
meal. He usually spent the next hour or so napping at the surface. During the first two or three months of captivity the 
whale slept chiefly at night for periods of as much as two hours at a time. When he became adjusted to the activity and 
noise in the oceanarium during the day he could be seen sleeping at the surface at almost any hour. . For a long time he 
confined his activities almost entirely to the south half of the tank, and eventually it was realised that this was only due 
(ABOVE.) LOWERED INTO THE OCEANARIUM IN A_ ‘to the fact that the whale sought the shade of the southern wall. Little by little the animal became accustomed to intimate 
SPECIAL SLING :"ONE OF FOUR WHALES TAKEN TO association with the other inhabitants of the oceanarium. Sometimes he played a game of chase with the dolphins and he 
MARINE STUDIOS. (INSET.) FEEDING-TIME: THE squealed through his blow-hole just as they did when excited. Usually when the dolphins approached in a spirit of playful 
WHALE DERIVED OBVIOUS PLEASURE FROM BEING pvUgnacity, he threw himself on his back, the better to follow their movements with his eyes. At the end of a series of 


PATTED ON HIS BULBOUS SNOUT BETWEEN MORSELS, ‘spirited dashes about the tank, in which the participants (including the whale) sometimes threw themselves = of the water, 
[Continued opposite. 


THRE WORLD'S ONLY CAPTIVE WHALE: A PILOT WHALE AT MARINELAND, FLORIDA, WHICH LIVED FOR 





NINE MONTHS IN 


IN THE OCEANARIUM ; THE PILOT WHALES KEPT CLOSE TOGETHER ALL THE TIME, THEIR BODIES GENERALLY TOUCHING. 


Continued.) 

the dolphins retired to the sunny side and 
the whale to the shadow side to rest. The 
whale did not take to playing catch like the 
porpoises did, but had been observed snatching 
floating objects from the drain vortex in the 
centre of the tank. He carried them a short 
distance away, let them go, and followed 
them back into the whirlpool to take them 
again and again. One day the whale discovered 
the jets through which fresh sea-water was 
forced into the tanks. These powerful streams 
of water coming from the bottom of the tank 
held a sort of fascination for the whale and the 
dolphins alike. They all seemed to derive some 
sort of pleasure from thrusting their heads 
directly into the powerful stream It is 
probable that the torrent exerted a caressing 
effect on their extremely sensitive hides, and 
anything that may produce such a feeling is 
eagerly sought by captive cetaceans. Thus, 
when the attendant scrubbed the walls of the 
tank with a scrubbing-brush on a pole, the 
whale went to him to be scrubbed also. The 
whale and the dolphins spent many of their 
waking hours rubbing themselves on the hap- 
less loggerhead and green turtles. The whale, 
lacking companionship of his own kind, over- 
did this to the extent that he suffered abra- 
sions, particularly to his eyelids, from the 
claws and sharp beaks of the turtles. The 
eyes of the pilot whale are set at the widest 
part of the body and at such an angle that, 
without rolling over, it is unable to see be- 
neath itself. It cannot turn its head up and 
down and from side to side as do the dolphins. 
Unhappily, the brief saga of the world's only 
captive pilot whale was brought to an abrupt 
close on July 6, almost nine months to the 
day after his capture. In April he had re- 
ceived a setback when the bull porpoises, 
mad with mating fever, had buffeted him 
mercilessly with their snouts and tails. 
Although two of the latter were replaced by 
females, the rough treatment was resumed 
late in June. About ten days before he died, 
a decided loss of appetite was noticed. It 
was not until an autopsy was performed that 
the,cause of this was determined. The right 
ramus of his lower jaw was fractured. Half- 
healed rib fractures, probably dating to the 
trouble in April, were also found. Yet he 
did not starve to death, since, in addition 
to his blubber, thick layers of adipose tissue 
were found. Mr. Kritzler ends his article by 
saying: “ His passing was a great loss to 
Marine Studios, not only because he con- 
stituted a truly unique exhibit, but also 
because he had become, through his eager 
response to kindness and good care, endeared 
to all who were concerned with his welfare." 





A WHALE WHICH PROVIDED ENTERTAINMENT FOR HUNDREDS OF VISITORS AND GAVE SCIENTISTS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDY AT CLOSE RANGE 
THE WORLD'S ONLY CAPTIVE PILOT WHALE, WHICH WAS KEPT AT MARINE STUDIOS FOR NINE MONTHS. 


THE OCEANARIUM, INTERESTING SCIENTISTS 








AND ENTERTAINING 





THEY STAYED NEAR THE SURFACE ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY. 


VISITORS. 
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THE OLD AND NEW IN THREE CONTINENTS : 
TRADITION, INVENTION AND PRESERVATION. 


FITTED WITH TWO 700-GALLON EXTERNAL TANKS ON THE WINGS: THE NEW BOEING B-50D 
SUPERFORTRESS BOMBER WHICH HAS A RANGE OF OVER 6000 MILES. 

The poe Sodas Ce Pau ay gay jon Pa ay ~ — > the ends ¢ ak A NEW SYSTEM OF SINGLE-TURRET FIRE CONTROL : THE PLASTIC BUBBLE ABOVE A TWIN 

A equiva Tis model —*§ radar and radio equipment, a plexi-glass nose section, a new 6-INCH GUN MOUNTING IN THE U.S.S. MISSISSIPPI. 
top forward gun-turret and the Boeing developed single-point The U.S.S. Mississippi, a gunnery weintng cite, has been fitted 
refuelling system. aan Ye te sete le with an experimental twin-barrelled 6-i gun-mounting which 
— ’ gay~ *4 is surmounted by a plastic bubble. It is suitable for both A.-A. 
and surface fire, and is so fully automatic that it can be instantly 
controlled by an officer operating a “ joy stick ”’ in the plastic bubble. 


‘7 
—— | 


CHOSEN TO REPRESENT CHRIST IN THE OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY IN 1950, THE HOLY YEAR : ANTON PREISINGER. 
On August 19 it was announced that the American Military Govern- Mr. Robert Barker, 


ment in Bavaria would make a loan to Oberammergau to assist in the tet 86 
preparation of the Passion Play to be given in 1980, the Holy Year. laboratories, on, Novembet ® demonstrated, the Agpatron. « device de PASSION PLAY IN 1950, GABRIELE OROPPER. 
{ is normally given every ten years, the last performance being in = industrial and other bi of research,” to scientists, who agreed that 
1934. It om oe ee in — a to ay Fg Preisinger, if this “ small tr ble atomic pile” could eventually be made to 
° : create radio-active ts effectively and economically, it would be of 
great value to nuclear research. 


THE ASPATRON AND ITS INVENTOR: MR. ROBERT BARKER 
DEMONSTRATING HIS PORTABLE ATOMIC PILE, WHICH STANDS 
ABOUT 2 FT. HIGH. <n E . 
a physicist at the A.S.P. Chemical Company’s 7o REPRESENT MARY MAGDALENE IN THE OBERAMMERGAU 


four-year. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE ROOF-BOSSES OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: MISS M. JANET BECKER THE THRILLS OF BIG-GAME FISHING : MEMBERS OF THE MAYOR ISLAND (NEW ZEALAND) 
EXPLAINING THE WORK BEING CARRIED OUT BY WINCHESTER LADIES. TAURANGA BIG-GAME FISHING CLUB, WITH A DAY'S CATCH. 
The roof-bosses of Winchester Cathedral, which were last cleaned 150 years ago, have been taken down This photograph illustrates the thrills of big-game fishing in New Zealand, where a 
so that they may receive attention. The work is being undertaken by Winchester ladies, and our photo- enjoy the most exciting form of the sport from ly fitted launches, pitting their skill ag 
graph shows Miss M. Janet Becker, an expert on the subject, explaining the process. marlin and other great fishes. No boat is allowed to catch more than four fish a d 
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MOTOR-CARS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO: 
A RALLY FOR VETERANS OF THE ROAD. 


ad - 


PERCHED UP WITHOUT WINDSCREEN OR HOOD TO PROTECT THEM FROM WEATHER: 
DRIVERS OF AN 1899 DECAUVILLE, CROSSING WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 2¥ ROUTE FOR BRIGHTON. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE AT A SMART PACE: A LOCOMOBILE STEAM CAR, 


PASSING 
MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1899. 


WEARING MOTORING ‘“ GOGGLES" AND BALACLAVA HELMETS: MR. G. H. EYRE IN THE 
I2-H.P. NAPIER WHICH HE HAS OWNED SINCE IT WAS MADE IN 1902; AND HIS CO-DRIVER. 


WITH THE DRIVING SEAT BEHIND: THE DE DION BOUTON 34-H.P. MODEL MADE 


GETTING OFF AGAIN IN THE KENNINGTON ROAD AFTER IT HAD STOPPED FOR THE FOURTH 
TIME: AN 1895 GERMAN BENZ, WHICH TOOK FOUR HOURS FOR THE FIRST TWO MILES. IN FRANCE IN 1900, WHICH WAS DRIVEN BY MISS A. F. TANNER. 


motorists’ “ goggles "' must have indeed been necessary, especially when it is remem 


One hundred and twenty-five ancient cars dating from the early days of motoring 
assembled in Hyde Park on November 13 for the R.A.C. annual Veteran Car Run 
to Brighton, held to commemorate the Emancipation Run of November 14, 1896, 
when the Restrictive Red Flag Law against motor-cars was repealed. It required 
motor-vehicles to be preceded by a man carrying a red flag. The bodywork of 
these old-world vehicles is astonishing to modern eyes, and the hardihood of pioneer 
motorists is recalled by the absence of any protection from the weather. The famous 


bered that in the early days clouds of dust rose from roads. Of the “ Old Crocks"’ 
which started on the run, 110 succeeded in completing the course and maintaining 
the requisite average speed—i5 m.p.h. for cars made before 1903 and 20 m.p.h. for 
other models. Two competitors indeed were excluded because they went too fast 
The drivers encountered some mechanical setbacks; and running repairs of an elaborate 
nature which would daunt the modern motorist were successfully carried out. 

















FEW months ago I was looking at the austere 
and noble vase of Fig. 1—those were the adjec- 
tives I applied to it then, and I still consider them 
well chosen—and it occurred to me to wonder whether 
other people who were unfamiliar with this sort of 


thing would agree with me. I asked two of my 
friends who I knew were as ignorant of the history of 
ceramics as I am of the theory of nuclear fission, 
what they thought about it. The first said that it 
was a fine sort of pot and he did not know good things 
like that were made to-day. The second—a woman— 
said it must be old, because there was nothing niggling 
about. the lovely pattern. I then showed them a 
photograph of Fig. 2. Each noticed that the design 
was more slap-dash, but could not decide which they 
would rather own if they had the choice. The point 
of this conversation—if there is a point—appears 
to be that the pleasure to be derived from nice things 
has nothing to do with knowledge or with time or with 
geography : you begin to ask what they are and where 
they come from after your interest has been aroused. 

Perhaps you find the dish of Fig. 3, with its 
bold bird unknown to nature or to the history 





BOT Re rte tate este hal. 


DECORAIED WITH FLOWERING PEONIES IN BROWN ON 
A CREAM GROUND: A T2z'U CHOU VASE. 


This austere and noble Chinese vase dates from the Sung Dynasty 


(960-1279 A.D.). In common with the other pieces illustrated on 
this page, it was sold at Sotheby’s last summer. 


rim. tf. 


books, set against a ground of scrolling stems, 
berries and dots, not less attractive. The world 
is wide and man is very ingenious. Uncounted 
generations of anonymous potters, none of them: 
aware that the others existed,,and separated by 
years and distance, evolved these three pieces— 
and yet others the jug of Fig. 4. Fig. 1 is Chinese, 
of the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), from Tz’u Chou, 
decorated with a vigorous design of flowering 
peonies in dark brown on a cream ground. The 
jar of Fig. 2 belongs to a well-defined type of early 
fifteenth-century glazed pottery from Florence—its 
characteristic decoration of stylised oak-leaves 
fixes its place and period with something like 
accuracy. Leaves and hound are blue on a cream 
ground. The dish in Fig. 3—blue upon a back- 
ground of soft gold—is of the same date (within, 
say, fifty years) as the Florentine jar—and is 
Hispano-Moresque, i.¢., it was made in Southern 
Spain by the Moors. The whole spirit of the dish 
derives from the Near East, not from the West. 
Both jar and dish exhibit the dull gleam of the 
tin-enamel glazes as distinct from the porcelain of 
Fig. 1. The jug of Fig. 4 is Turkish pottery, a 


brilliant affair in green, blue and red—tulips rising 
upwards from the base—and it was made in the 
sixteenth century. 


Once upon a time such a jug as 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


this would have been labelled ‘‘ Rhodian '’—indeed, 
the word is still common parlance. Someone with a 


tidy mind, finding himself baffled by the difficulty of 
variety of Near 


placing the bewildering Eastern 





FIG. 2. BEARING A DESIGN OF STYLISED OAK-LEAVES IN BLUE ON 
A CREAM GROUND : A FLORENTINE GLAZED EARTHENWARE JAR OF THE 
EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


“ This jar,” writes Frank Davis, “ belongs to a well-defined type of 
early fifteenth-century glazed pottery from Florence. Its characteristic 
decoration of stylised oak-leaves fixes its place and period with something 

like accuracy.” 
pottery in neat little pigeonholes, invented the theory 
that pieces such as this, with mainly red decoration, 
were made by Persian potters taken prisoner by the 
French Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at Rhodes 
in the fourteenth century, and the label has stuck, in 
the way convenient labels often do. Incidentally, 
it would be a fascinating pursuit to trace the gradual 
spread of the tulip as a decorative motif in the art 
of Europe, from the moment when it was first intro- 
duced by the Turks in the sixteenth century. I 
forget when it first appeared in English gardens, but 
it was a very popular form of decoration on both 
furniture and pottery in the reign of Charles II. 
Though they differ so much both in spirit and in origin, 
there is a slight connection between the Florentine 
oak-leaf jar of Fig. 2 and the Hispano-Moresque dish 
of Fig. 3. It is this: though one or two authorities 
are inclined to think that fifteenth-century Italy 
acquired the technique of this tin-enamel glazed 
pottery directly from Persia—after all, medi#val man 
travelled extensively—the most generally accepted 
view appears to be that the immediate influence came 
from the West, even though the beginnings were 
Eastern. The theory is that the Italians imported 
these fine Southern Spanish gold lustre wares from 
the island of Majorca, which seems to have been the 
centre of the trade, and when they had themselves 
adopted and improved upon the method of manufacture, 


3. BLUE UPON A BACKGROUND OF 


SOFT GOLD: 


DISH EXHIBITING THE DULL GLEAM OF TIN-ENAMEL GLAZES. 





A HISPANO-MORESQUE 


5 Southern Spain by the Moors, and 
he Florentine j ye tg the dull gleam of tin-enamel een. 


they continued to call the ware “ maiolica.”” The 
French, in their turn, still call glazed earthenware 
“ faience,”’ it is thought after Faenza, which was one 
of the earliest centres of the pottery industry in 
Italy, though there is a little town near Cannes which 
claims the honour. The whole subject of the degree 
of contact between different civilisations is of absorbing 
interest. Excavation has revealed much, and research 
into literary sources more. As examples of the first, 
there are the finds at Samarra, in Mesopotamia, and 
at Fostat, in Egypt, which prove that the export of 
Chinese pottery was flourishing as early as the T’ang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618-907) ; of the second there are the 
writings of Arab geographers of the ninth century, 
who describe the route taken—Burma, the Malabar 
Coast, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. This early 
trading activity had grown to considerable proportions 
by the time Marco Polo reached China, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, and came home to 
describe his adventures and was considered a ‘first-class 
liar, This brings me back to Fig. 1. Marco Polo 
probably saw hundreds of these vases. But the great 
export, of the Sung period and of the succeeding 
Dynasty, the Yuan (1280-1368), was, it seems, celadon, 
the beautiful greenish ware which some of us insist upon 
preferring to all the later marvels of the Chinese 
kilns. The more delicate pieces of ceramic art have 
not survived in such quantities, but celadon dishes 


A BRILLIANT AFFAIR IN GREEN, BLUE AND RED: A SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY JUG OF TURKISH POTTERY. 


The j illustrated in this peers is Turkish pottery, 


“_ brilftant affair in green, blue, red—tulips rising upwards 
from the base, and it was made in the sixteenth century.” 


FIG. 4. 


are heavier and stronger, and have been found 
throughout India and the Near East. Men marvelled 
at them and had no difficulty in attributing to them 
unusual and useful properties. One can easily 
imagine the kind of sales-talk which could be heard 
any day in the bazaars of Baghdad from the advice 
given to Hulagu the Mongol by his tame philosopher. 
*‘ If poisoned food is placed in a celadon dish,”’ says 
this eminent authority, ‘the dish will sweat: 
moreover, powdered celadon porcelain will arrest 
nose-bleeding."’ Other authorities affirm that 
poisoned food will crack the dish or cause it to 
change colour. Many people who possess one or two 
pieces of this magnificent porcelain without knowing 
a great deal about its origin may like to be reminded 
that they are following in the footsteps of several 
notable personalities who have left their mark upon 
world history. Selim I., in 1514, acquired many 
pieces as loot from Tabriz and brought it to 
Istanbul, and Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566) 
added to the collection. The Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt, al-Gauri, also owned a vast quantity and 
this also was transferred to Istanbul after the 
capture of Cairo in 1517. Finally, there is one 
historic piece which brings us home. Archbishop 
Warham bequeathed it to New College, Oxford, 
and there it has remained to this day. 
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THE DISTINCTION OF CHINESE ART: WARES 
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OF THE SUNG DYNASTY. 

















WATER-DROPPERS WITH DRAGON-HEAD SPOUT, AND IN TOAD FORM 
(lent by Mr. Peter Harris), amp (RIGHT) WATER-POT AND COVER 
(lent by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark), vino ca'Inc wars, 


VASE WITH OVOID BODY MOULDED IN NINE LOBES, TALL 
AND SLENDER NECK WITH FLARING MOUTH. YING 
CH'ING WARE. (Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark.) 


PILLOW SUPPORTED ON A GROUP OF DOGS; COVERED WITH WHITE SLIP AND COLOURLESS 


GLAZE, THE PILLOW DECORATED WITH A FLORAL DESIGN. (Lent by Lord Cunliffe.) 


Reet ol 


Those unfamiliar with the Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) wares, Ting, Ying Ch'ing and 
Tz'u Chou, should not fail to visit the Loan Exhibition arranged by the Oriental 
Ceramic Society at 48, Davies Street, W.1. (closing December 17). Mr. Arthur 
Lane, in the introduction to the catalogue, points out that of the five “ classic” 
Sung wares described by Chinese authors, the only white one is named after Ting 
Chou, in the province of Chihli. The general type is easily recognised. In the 
better pieces the translucent body has an orange tinge by transmitted light; and 
the ivory-toned glaze is apt to collect in “ tear stains." The bowls were often fired 
upside-down, leaving an unglazed rim which was concealed by a metal collar. 


OVOID VASE WITH BEVELLED MOUTH, WITH 
PHONY DESIGN IN DARK GREY. TZ'U CHOU WARE. 
(Lent by Mr. J. C. Thomson.) 


SHALLOW DISH WITH MOULDED DESIGN OF FISHES AND 
PLANTS, COPPER-BOUND RIM. P4i TING WARE. 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sedgwick.) 


BASKET-SHAPED VASE. f'U0 TING WARE. TING WARE 
MAY BE WHITE (P4/), FLOUR (7#¥) OR EARTHY (f'v). 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Clark.) 


PILLOW WITH WHITE SLIP ETCHED THROUGH TO THE BODY TO SHOW A DESIGN 
OF A PARTRIDGE AMID FOLIAGE. T'ZU CHOU WARE. (Lent by Sir Herbert Ingram, Bart.) 


There are, however, many secondary probiems, such as distinguishing between white 
(pai), flour (fén) and earthy (fu) pieces. The other main group of white porcelains 
shown is called by collectors Ying Ch'ing (shadowy blue), because of the cool tone 
of the transparent glaze where it collects in the hollows. This ware is not 
mentioned by early writers, and was not apparently highly esteemed. It was much 
exported. The exhibition also includes a few choice examples of the more rugged 
stoneware known as Tz'u Chou, after a place in Chihli. Materials essentially similar 
to those used for the Ting wares were used to produce it, but they were handled 
in a different spirit, which seems to carry on the rude T'ang vitality. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

T would be stupid to discuss “‘ The Desert of Love,’’ by Francois Mauriac (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 10s. 6d.), let alone “ The Enemy,’’ which shares this volume, purely 
on the wsthetic plane. In fact, I am by no means sure what that zsthetic plane really is. 
At any rate, we are confronted here by a moral assertion, a statement about life—and 
sexual life in particular. It is a very powerful statement. 
dismay ; in the second, written ten years later, it becomes shocking. At least, I felt it to 

be shocking, though its aim is to clear the ground for the love of God. 


In the title-story, the wretched focus of carnality is 
Maria Cross. This woman is the scandal of Bordeaux, the 
paraded mistress of a very rich man. Yet she has only 
drifted into “ keeping” ; she has aspirations, immortal 
longings—and flutterings at self-improvement, since the 
death of her little boy. The confidant of all this higher 
life is Dr. Courréges, a harassed, elderly, austere man of 
science. Maria treats him as a lay confessor, looks up to 
him, and finds him a crashing bore. And he, in secret, 
loves her to desperation. While she, on daily visits to her 
child's grave, is eyeing his schoolboy son in the tram. The 
doctor’s life-consuming fantasy is a declaration-scene ; 
Maria dreams of young innocence, endearments fond yet 
chaste ; while Raymond, squalid little grub, is trans- 
formed with rapture at the idea of conquering a bad, 
notorious woman. The clash of his dream with Maria’s 
turns him into a “ beast of prey" ; and because he never 
has possessed her, he can’t get over her. The doctor, 
although blameless in act and self-devoted to humanity, 
has escaped no better. Only Maria is redeemed, or thinks 
so, in later life ; but here one may suspect a deep irony, and 
a condition more remote from grace than that of the two 
Courréges. Grace is the only possible solution ; lest we 
should incline towards married love, the doctor’s daughter 
and her husband are there to nauseate us. 

“The Enemy "’ (“ Le Mal”’) is bleaker far. Its earth 
has been scorched already; to the widowed Madame 
Dézaymeries, all earthly happiness is sin. She is not 
merely dévote, but jansenist—a Catholic Puritan ; and in 
this flight from joy, this pharisaical withdrawal, she has 
reared her two sons. Yet she has had the weakness not 
to drop Fanny Barrett, the errant, the meteoric, whom 
she loved as a girl. And Fanny is a seed of evil in the 
heart of her best-loved Fabien. It matures late, for he 
is a child of abnegation and of saving routine. But just 
because Madame Dézaymeries loves him best, she thrusts 
him out into peril, rather than allow herself the comfort 
of his society. At last he plunges head over heels—with 
an acute sense of degradation, and a theological concern, 
but not a grain of kindliness for his partner. One can't 
help being shocked ; nor can one really sympathise with 
his return to the arid shore. It is all as difficult as possible. 
It was meant to be. 

After this purgatorial immersion, we encounter full 
sunlight in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s ‘‘ Death of a God '’ (Mac- 
millan; 8s. 6d.). Collected stories can’t be properly 
reviewed as a whole, nor yet, of course, one by one ; and 
some of these are grave, satirical, or actually gruesome. 
But after Mauriac, it is the sunshine that strikes one most : 
the genial spirits, the appreciation and love of life. 
Indeed, the author's satiric vein, though confident and 
lively, is to my mind his least successful ; it has not the 
acid quality which gives a true bite. In general, his 
weak point as a storyteller is in the relation of form and 
substance ; instead of growing, the action often seems to 
be invented and fitted on. And since invention is more 
banal than growth, we tend to see it in the distance. 
Yet after all, the main delight being intact, this is no 
grave drawback. And the join is not always there ; for 
instance, none can be detected in “A Place of One's 
Own,” an admirable story, whole-cast, and raised above 
mere creepiness by its good-nature and pity. Or, as in 
“Dead Heat” one may suspect a join, yet feel it an 
added grace; it fits so beautifully. Or yet again, the 
story may be join and nothing else, as in “‘ The Man Who 
Drove Strindberg Mad "’; and still one can't really care. 
Because the substance is the thing—the romantic sub- 
stance, the lavish memories, the quaint or glittering 
rewards of a lucky dip into life and nature. Sir Osbert 
throws his net very wide, but unless the object has a 
gleam, he will toss it back again. And this unspoilt 
delight in richness is his great charm. 

The theme of “ Troy and the Maypole,’ by Winston 
Clewes (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), is the death of innocence, 
the natural degeneration of love and friendship. It is 
low-toned, as one might expect. It is also very well 
written. Indeed, its style, in the widest sense—its gait 
and manner, personality and quiet rightness—is on a 
different level from the plot, which, though well contrived 
and, as they say, “ good enough,” is not without a tincture 
of the banal. 

As a child in Creswich, the narrator, Barney, has two 
close friends—Dirk and Charlie Warren, who are brothers, 
1iving next door to him. Their lives are so completely 
fused, they might all be brothers. Dirk is the leader, the 
admired one: bold, restless, moody, yet good-natured in 
his superiority. His little brother is a cherub, a child 
of grace ; while Barney Douglas is the plodder and self- 
examiner, They never fall out. The shape of things to 
come is already visible, but not to their eyes. And even 
when a fourth is added, a little girl, the harmony remains 
unbroken, For years and years. But time is merciless ; 
it changes the little playmate into an object of 
desire, and Dirk is of course her choice. Charlie, the 


angelic, suffers, but still has faith in him ; while Barney, self-reproachfully, begins to see 
through him. Thus they are all divided and estranged, and ignorant of each other's hearts. 
And Dirk behaves after his kind, and leaves the wreckage he was bound to leave. 

“ Murder of a Nymph,"’ by Margot Neville (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), is the kind of thriller which | 
depends on cowples—plenty of couples, and all the permutations of entanglement. Enone, 
the murdered nymph, was out for every man who came near her, but more particularly the 
engaged or happily married. So when fate caught up with her, on the way from Sydney | 
to her aunt’s at Come-hither Bend, it made things very awkward for the Bend as a whole. | 

, and Inspector Grogan had his work cut | 
The Australian setting, in a week-endish, half-artistic little group, is a pleasant change; | 
' 


Hoth men and girls were more or less 


out, 
the plot is dense yet fair, and handled with some distinction. 


In the first tale, it strikes | 








AN ENGLISH SAILOR; AND THE BRITISH SCENE. 


in the age of sensibility. 


CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


N The Illustrated London News of December 14, 1850, 

was first published the projected list of competitors 

in the first international chess tournament ever held. 

It was planned to organise, alongside the Great Exhibition 

of Art and Industry of 1851, a chess event no less imposing 
in its more restricted sphere. 

The main onus of organisation fell on the shoulders 
of Howard Staunton and the committee from the 
St. George’s Club, who were hampered at all stages by the 
opposition of the rival London Chess Club, even though 
St. George's invited the latter Club to delegate three 
members to serve on the Tournament Committee. The 
dispute makes amusing reading to-day. Having pooh- 
poohed the plan from the outset and widely announced, 
through chess columns sympathetic to them and other 
channels, that the foreign masters would never turn up, 
the miscreants of the London Chess Club, as Staunton 
wrote later, “ adopted every kind of manceuvre to induce 
them to become the guests and frequenters of their 
rooms. ... Knowing nothing of our language and little 
or anything of the determined hostility to the tournament 
which this junta had manifested, some of the visitors fell 
into this snare. The ostentatious hospitality, which was 
designed to win them from their alliance with the club that 
had brought them to this country, they naturally mistook 
for a generous compliment to themselves. The effect of 
this unlooked-for association was soon apparent in the 
almost total estrangement of these players from the 
St. George’s Club and in the greatest apathy regarding 
everything connected with the meeting, except the prizes 
of the Tourney.” 

Examined with modern eyes, the playing plan presented 
almost every feature calculated to produce failure. The 
worst mistake was to adopt a “knock-out” system. 
This arrangement brought Anderssen, of Berlin (the 
ultimate winner), face to face in the first round with 
Kieseritzky, one of the finest chess players of all time. 
The latter, after three games, was thus eliminated from 
the prize-list and from all further play. Léwenthal and 
Horwitz (f old names!) accompanied him into 
the limbo. At the other extreme, there was Mr. Mucklow, 
who had stood on his rights to contend in what had been 
advertised as an “ Open” tournament, against the advice 
of all his friends, and after far better players had gracefully 
retired to trim the lists: ‘“‘a player from the country, 
never before even heard of, and to whom a first-rate master 
would give the odds of a rook," but who by a laborious 
victory over one of his weakest fellow-countrymen in the 
first round, assured himself of a place in the prize-list. 

Such fine players as St. Amant of Paris and Petroff of 
Warsaw could not attend. Major Jaenisch only arrived 
from St. Petersburg in time for some secondary events. 

In spite of all, the event was a success, and the precursor 
of many, many more International Chess Tournaments— 
these, in fact, have become so popular that nowadays, as 
1 mentioned a few weeks ago, there is always one in progress 
somewhere every minute of the year. 

Of the £551 raised for the tournament by popular 
subscription, {145 came—shades of the Nabobs !—from 
the Calcutta Chess Club alone. {£183 went to Anderssen 
for finishing first, but he had already contracted away 
a third of it to the Hungarian Szen; half-way through 
their match they had come to an “ unbecoming” private 
agreement that, if either were to gain first prize, he would 
share it with the other. Mucklow, for his perseverence, 
got £7 108. 

The tournament brought to a head the necessity for 
some time-control in important events; hitherto, players 
had been permitted to take, for reflection of their moves, 
as much time as they chose. Williams, a second-class 
player, plodded his way into third place by spending so 
long over his moves that his adversaries blundered through 
boredom and fatigue. “‘When games are prolonged to 
twelve, thirteen and twenty hours each, and single moves 
occupy two hours and a half, the effect can well be 

,”" as Staunton wrote. Within a few years chess 





All this was nearly a century ago. Why do I mention 
it? Because the British Chess Federation has already 
pledged itself to organise an international tournament 
in 1951 designed to be in every way a worthy celebration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the first international 
chess tournament ever held. 


(Collins ; 21s.). The 


K. Jonn. 


F making many books about Nelson there seems to be no end—and this is not 
surprising, for the enigma of the character of the world's greatest sailor will continue 

| to be absorbing. Nelson was always a contradiction in terms. Like Lord Lundy in 
Mr. Belloc’s poem (and Mr. Winston Churchill in our own day), he, one of the greatest of 
Englishmen, was “ freely moved to tears,” beyond even the requirements of polite society 
He was fragile and delicate and hypochondriac, yet he had the 
courage of a lion in battle, and his frequent applications for sick leave were always 


forgotten the moment there was a possibility of real 
action. By no possible standard of morality could his 
treatment of Lady Nelson and his relations with Lady 
Hamilton be condoned. (It shocked even the dawning 
Regency period.) Yet he was deeply religious, and the 
prayer which he wrote in his journal on the eve of action 
at Trafalgar is the more moving because it obviously 
comes from the heart and soul of the man. He endured 
agonies of sea-sickness—so much so that on one occasion 
he let the French fleet slip out of Toulon because he was 
far away in harbour at Madalena rather than enduring 
the seasickness of a close blockade in rough weather. 
Yet he was, and remains, the greatest sailor of all time. 
Probably because he had in mind Miss Carola Oman’s 
monumental life of Nelson, Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N., 
has called his latest book “ Nelson the Sailor ’’ (Faber 
and Faber; 8s.). But while this book will be much to 
the taste of all those with a professional interest in naval 
tactics, Captain Grenfell had no need, I think, to adopt 
so restrictive a title. His picture of ‘Nelson, the whole 
man, emerges clearly from his picture of Nelson on the 
quarterdeck. Captain Grenfell writes with an engaging 
clarity. (What is it, by the way, in their professional 
training, which teaches members of the Senior Service to 
use a pen so well?) There is no false sentiment and no 
undue hero-worship. Nelson, he believes, had no stra- 
tegical perception in the Winstonian sense of the word ; 
that is to say, he had little understanding of the wider 
issues outside the area of his immediate command—a lack 
which led him to fail to appreciate that the purpose of 
Villeneuve’s feint at the West Indies was to draw off 
and weaken the Channel Fleet and thus make Napoleon's 
invasion possible. Of Trafalgar he writes that the tactics 
of Nelson's column of coming into action one by one 
was “ theoretically suicidal’’ as the attackers could only 
fire their bow guns, “ whereas the attacked could con- 
centrate the full broadsides of six or eight ships on the 
leading ship and ought by rights to have reduced it to 
a wreck before it could get really close,”” and deal with the 
following ships in turn in the same way. That Nelson 
won Trafalgar he puts down to a quality which has stood 
the Navy in good stead from the Armada to Matapan— 
superior gunnery. The fact that the British, with years 
of blockade service and gunnery practice at sea, were 
able to fire two or three broadsides to the one which 
their opponents could get off, made them two or three 
times as powerful. An excellent book, which achieves 
the feat of having an appeal to the schoolboy—and the 
Staff College. 

There is certainly no false sentiment or undue hero- 
worship in Mr. Alisdair Alpin MacGregor’s new book, 
“The Western Isles '’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.), the latest in 
the attractive County Books series. There are few people 
(with the possible exception of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
whose whole approach is very different) who know that 
wild and haunting part of our islands so well. There are 
few who love it better—and have fewer illusions about 
its inhabitants or its economics. I do not expect this 
book to be popular in the Islands themselves. The cuts 
of a candid friend are unkind indeed. Of the proposal 
to build a certain road bridge Mr. MacGregor says that 
the cost would be colossal “ and would far outweigh the 
benefit to be derived from it by a few thousand unpro- 
ductive and largely indolent islanders.” While of the 
Outer Hebrides he declares them roundly to be “ the 
most drunken part ofthe United Kingdom.” Indeed, 
his preoccupation with their drunkenness reappears 
throughout the book, and constitutes its only lack of 
balance. Its constant reiteration becomes mildly a bore, 
and it is not surprising to learn that Mr. MacGregor is a 
teetotaller. (Sir Stafford in any English pub on a Saturday 
night would probably be equally distressed.) But this 
lack of balance marks the furthest extent of permissible 
criticism. The long history of the clan battles (so exactly 
like the history of the feuds between the Celtic Irish 
Septs) is fully told. The bleak poverty of the islanders 
(Zachariah MacAulay, Lord Seaforth's Chamberlain, 
wrote in 1721: “I cam assure yee, yee shall find one 
rugged hag that will resist both King and Government, 
vizt Poverty "’) has changed little, and excites Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s clear-eyed sympathy. He writes with charm of a 
country where the wanderings of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
are recounted as if they had happened last week, and 
where only a fool (in the eyes of the inhabitants) would 
deny the existence of water-horses, or of second sight, or 
the Little People. Mr. MacGregor deals informedly and 
informatively with the flora and fauna, the history and 
economics of the Western Isles, while the admirable 
photographs with which the book is illustrated will set 
those who already know the Highlands and Islands 
revising their next year’s holiday plans, and those who 
do not, enquiring of the travel agencies. 

Beautifully illustrated, too, is a new book on 
“ Snowdonia "' by the editors of the “ New Naturalist ” 

coloured photographs are a delight (their standard of 


reproduction is one of the highest I have seen). Welshmen are properly proud of 
a region which has something for everybody—for the mountaineer, the historian, the 
student of wild flowers, or birds, or insects—and this book, like Snowdonia itself, caters for 
all tastes. The authors, headed by the Keeper of the Department of Geology of the 
National Museum of Wales, have a scientific detachment which allows no scope for the 
cheerful buzzing of bees in a Celtic bonnet. So, for that reason, “ Snowdonia" has 
_none of the personality and liveliness of Mr. MacGregor’s book. But as an attractive 
text-book on the lovely district which was the home of Merlin and King Arthur and of 
Liewellyn the Great, it should prove popular with the home tourist—and also do its bit 


towards closing the dollar gap. 


E. D. O’Brtex. 
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From Our Own 
Correspondent 


Never were the tides and currents in the world’s affairs 
so overmastering or so complex. Never was it more 
necessary than in these unstable and distracted times to 
be accurately and impartially informed from day to day 
on the trend of foreign and Commonwealth affairs the 
world over. 

From its earliest history the reputation of The Times 
was in large measure founded upon the exceptional 
foreign intelligence transmitted by its own correspondents. 
The tradition fostered by Crabb Robinson during the 
Napoleonic wars, by W. H. Russell in the Crimea, by 
Blowitz in Paris, by Donald Mackenzie Wallace in 
St. Petersburg is still served by a corps of some 100 
active correspondents in almost all the vital world 
centres. The information thus provided represents a 
responsible Imperial and Foreign News service of the 
widest scope and of unrivalled value. 


THE 4A TIMES 


Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 











Sheltered 


as in a hermetically 


sealed glass balloon 






The 
CYMA 


movement 
owes its successful protection 
against DUST and DIRT 
to the perfec construction of 
its specially built case. 


TRIPL BEX 


SHOCK-ABSORBER + OUSTPROOF + NON-MAGNETIC 
WORLD'S FINEST WATCH FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ROUGH WEAR 
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Sterling Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service and Tray 


A few pieces of well kept silver 


make a living place a home and 
put warmth into the welcome we 
extend to our friends. 

Not only may the owner indulge 


a justifiable pride in possession 


but to serve our guests from silver 


—tea services, dishes and salvers 


—is a time-honoured method 


of paying compliments. 


The 

GOLDSMITHS & 

SILVERSMITHS 

COMPANY LTD 

112 REGENT STREET - LONDON =: WI 


' 
| NuMBER 112 is OUR ONLY ADDRESS - TELEPHONE - REGENT 302) 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re 


distilled. This is the 


Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 


Taken plain it is delicious... 


always “keeps its place” 


ENJOYED SINCE 


BURROUGHS 


BEEFEATER 


IT 


in even 


not talking about a “‘ Shy’ 
Burrough’s Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin 
drinks, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple 
extra refinement 


1820 


1S TRIPLE 


and Burrough’s Gin 
the most delicate 
cocktail. Prices 32/4d. per bottle ; 16/11d. per half bottle. 


The topic is 


that makes 


DISTILLED! 





JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 74, 
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It’s honey-sweet 


your time, Sir. 
Its fragrance rare 
’S beyond compare 
And reaches the sublime, Sir. 
For Christmas fun 
It’s number one 
So put it on your list, Sir — 
The final touch 
That means so much. 
You're right — 
it is Glen Mist, Sir. 


GLEN MIST’ 
The Whisky Liqueur 
At your Wine Merchant 


5. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 
| CRUTCHED PRIARS, LONDON, E.C.3 
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The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


HERE 1S the Rolex Oyster, first and most 
famous waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 


How was such a watch made a reality ? It 


was the result of years of experiment by 

Rolex artists and technicians. Imagine these 
when 
Mercedes Gleitze, a London stenographer, 
startled the world by swimming the English 
Channel wearing. . . 


men’s excitement 


in 


a Rolex Oyster ! 


This achievement meant that Rolex 
had perfected their unique waterproof- 
ing method — the self-sealing action 
of one metallic surface upon another. 
It permanently protects the movement's 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No 
wonder the Rolex Oyster is famous the 
world over! Rolex Oysters are obtain- 
able at leading jewellers only. A small 


number of | Jadies’ 
available. 


models 


now 


IMPORTANT : To ensure that your 
Oyster remains completely waterproof, 
please see that the crown is screwed 


down tightly after winding. 


A ROLEX OYSTER 
wrist-watch. Tested for 
23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
are today worn by hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
men and women inevery 


climate and continent 


1927, Miss 





ROLEX 


Leaders in fashion and precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, Governing Director) 
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DOLCIN—AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN 
THE FIGHT AGAINST RHEUMATIC AILMENTS 


Sufferers from Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, Lum- 
bago and ut can now secure 
PROMPT relief from the painful 
symptoms of these disorders. 

DOLCIN has alread Ty 
in countless cases in this vg 
and in America and Canada 
is recommended by se a 
is used in clinics and hospitals. 

The DOLCIN discovery provides 
a new approach to the problem of 
rheumatic ailments by com 
calcium succinate and acetylsalicylic 
acid (aspirin) in a special way. Not 
only does Dolcin provide prompt 
relief from ee = toms — it 
also gives PROLONGED relief be- 
cause it contains substances which 
improve the supply of blood and 


| 





ge to the affected areas. 

CIN is NON-TOXIC — it 
cannot harm the heart or any other 
organ and can be taken with safety 
over long periods in severe cases to 
eliminate rheumatic activity. 

DOLCIN is stocked by your 
chemist in bottles of 100 tablets for 
10/- and 500 tablets for 45/- includ- 
ing tax. 

sure you get genuine Dolcin— 
the original and tested compound. 


WOLGLK 


Reg. Trade Mark 
110 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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| The Collector’s Book Club specializes in 


books of beauty for the book lover. 


|| A library of specially designed books 


bound in full leather blocked in real 
gold leaf can be yours if you join the 
Collector's Book Club now. 

Among our titles published in co-operation with 
leading publishers are : 

First complete and accurate edition of 

Oscar Wilde DE PROFUNDIS. 200 copies, 


| morocco, 24/-. Autographed by Mr. Vyvyan Holland. 
| Rimbaud FOUR POEMS.” 


200 copies, hand- | 
made paper, scarlet sheep, 12/6. | 
Frederic Neuburg GLASS IN ANTIQUITY. | 
200 copies, hide, 37/6, 
G Savage CERAMICS FOR THE | 
COLLECTOR. 200 copies, blue smooth hide, 

Ti/-. 100 autographed. | 
Montagu Slater THE CENTENARY. POE. | 
400 copies, black morocco, 22/6. 100 autographed. | 
F. &. Halliday SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
CRITICS. 250 copies, black morocco, 37/6. 100 
autographed. | 
L. A. G. Strong THE SACRED RIVER. 500 
copies, polished sheep, 14/6. 150 outographed. 

Eric Partr DICTIONARY OF SLANG 
AND UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH. | 
Black morocco, 61 /-, gilt top, 84/-. 100 autographed. 


Among forthcoming titles : | 


Dante THE DIVINE COMEDY. 100 sets, 
3 vols., red rutiand, 75/-. 


Roy Campbell COLLECTED POEMS. 
175 copies, peccary, 22/6. 75 outogrophed. 


THE PASSIONATE | 
Autographed. 


Maurice wes 
ANGLER. 722/ 
F. Gordon Roe ENGLISH COTTAGE 
FURNITURE. § [50 copies, rutiand, 22/6. 50 
: ' 
There is no subscription fee. | 
Full membership for six months, £3 Ss. (incl. | 
oa, ton membership for three months 
ai . (incl. pestege). 


A Ay + Prospectus ond catalogue “| 
editions de luxe lid 


THE COLLECTOR'S oes ci.us 
25, Museum Street, W.C.!. 
MUSeum 4691/2. 
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SELECTED, RESILIENT WOOLS from 
Scotch Blackfaced sheep . . . blended with 


other carefully chosen wools . . . spun into 





carpet yarn with the traditional skill of the 
Kilmarnock craftsmen . . . woven on modern 


high-speed looms. These are the ingredients of 





quality in every BMK carpet ... the quality 
behind the B M K label. 


L00K FOR CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 


SS 


THIS LABEL! 


REGD, TRADE MARK 













SLACK WOOO 


MORTON KIiLMARNOC K 





‘‘,,,and 


| 


please bring | 
Mummy 


a new 


" = 
— 
~ 


Hoover’”’ 





could possibly please Mummy 
more than a new Hoover 
Cleaner. But, Father Christmas please note, it must 
be a Hoover because it does so much more than 
ordinary vacuum cleaners. It keeps carpets clean 
and colourful — prolongs their life, too ! | 
Note For Dad! She deserves the best, so give 

Father Christmas a helping hand. See your Hoover | 
Dealer now. Prices complete with cleaning tools | 
from 10 gns. to 22 gns. (plus tax). Hire Purchase 


} 
Johnnie’s quite right. Nothing 
' 


available. 


AieHOOVER 


REGO Race mann CLEANER 
a BEATS a4 L sSweept ati tl Cand 


The latest 
Hoover Cleaner 
The marvellous 
new tvalel 612 








HOOVER LIMITED PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 
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YOU’LL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN WHEN 
YOU GIVE ‘THE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT’ | 


A lifetime of trouble-free and dependable service . . . 
what more could one wish for? Make it a 
Smiths Clocks Christmas this year! There 

never was a wider or more beautiful range to 
choose from. See, too, the fine selection of Smiths 
precision-made Wrist and Pocket Watches, and 
Smiths Barometers and Thermometers. All offer 

the very happiest solution of the ‘ present’ problem. 


ALL SMITHS CLOCKS ARE GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR. 


SMITHS CLOCKS 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 





The models illustrated are from 
the wide and beautiful range. 


Sold by Smiths 
Stockists everywhere. 


recognised 








Acceptable at any 
time, but especially 
at Christmas, La 
Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars are available 
singly, in $’s cartons, 
or 10, 25, and 50 
Boxes. 
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Saloon - Convertible Coupe - Estate Car 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. | London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London WJ 


LA TROPICAL soc 
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Friend of the family ... 


There never was a car which made friends as quickly as the Minx. 
In use throughout the world, always the leader in its class, the 
Hillman Minx is roomy, comfortable, economical and thoroughly 
dependable. Features include: big car comfort, independent 

front suspension, Synchromatic finger-tip gear control, Lockheed | 


Hydraulic brakes and the proved reliable Hillman Minx engine. 





THE HILLMAN / 


MINX MAGNIFICENT | 
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rPYONIGHT, when dinner is over, let 

Grand Marnier unfold its story 

| of rich grapes ripened under a hot 

| sun, of ancient stills, and years of 

| patjent waiting in dark cellars hewn 

from living rock. Tonight, take the 

| deep glass in your hands, savour and 

sip the golden liquid, pay homage 
to the finest liqueur in France. 


‘Grand Marnier 


| The only liqueur made exclusively 
} wilh Cognac Brandy 
| 





om 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 
L. ROSE & CO. LTO., ST. ALBANS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 








A weather coat of high priority. Made with care in that wisdom of 
tradition which gives full scope to the forms of current preference ; 
the coat of style that justly serves its ends. 





air | 
REGO LT | | 
THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT - WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 








A book that magnificently meets 
the need of the present generation 
for an authoritative, comprehensive 
and finely illustrated work on 
animals and their behaviour. 


Dr. Maurice Burton 


of the Natural History Museum, who 
edits the World of Science page in 


Illustrated London News, presents a 
survey of the whole animal kingdom. 
The illustrations are all of living 
animals, and there are over a 
thousand in colour and in black 
and white. Ready late November. 


Large Crown Quarto. 
Two vols. £3 3s. net, the set. 


ELSEVIER 


Distributed by 
CLEAVER-HUME PRESS LTD., 
42A SOUTH AUDLEY STREET W.! 








There are now over 640 Radio 
revbile Accredited Dealers 
cach one fully equipped to 
Jemonstrate, install and service 
His Master's Voice” Auto 
mobile Radio equipment. Write 
today for the name and address 
of your nearest Radiomobile 
Accredited Dealer who will 
be pleased to give you ful 

















information 
RADIOMOBILE LIMITED 
yer 
for © 


PATON 


LACES 


Wm Paton Ltd Johnstone 






More and more 
of today’s famous cars 


are fitted with 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” AUTOMOBILE RADIO 


cric 





You'll see them in 
brand-new boxes 
at your dealers... 
old friends in 
new dress! 


*S 


shoe and Coot 


-hawve a pair spare 


- Scotiand 








product of 


RADIOMOBILE 


Britain's automobile radio specialists 


KLEWOOD WORKS. LONDOR., %.W.2 


LONDON 


CHRISTMAS SAILING. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA DEC 17 





If you're planning to be in 


Canada for Christmas, this is your ship—due Halifax 
December 23. Combined ocean-rail tickets will cover 
your travel to your destination. The Empress of Canada 
and its sister ship, the Empress of France, have all the 
speed and comfort you could wish for. Go by one of these 
20,000 ton luxury liners and you'll thoroughly enjoy the 


Atlantic crossing. 


Other Empress sailings from Liverpool :— 
JANUARY 4, FEBRUARY 1, FEBRUARY 15, MARCH 1, 


MARCH 15, 


MARCH 29 


Minimum Fares—First Class £85-10s. Tourist £54-10s. 


Canadian Qacifi 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100); 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) 
LONDON ; and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 
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This miniature bouquet you lay so reverently on my Pimm’s, 
old boy—awfully jolly and all that, but what’s the idea? . .. 


That's funny. Could have sworn you said Borage. ... Oh, you 


did. I see... . Makes the most heavenly drink on earth posi- 


| tively seventh-heavenly, does it?... 


us that on our refresher courses ? 


PIMM’S No.1 
°. 


We make it from suave Landon distilled 
gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France 
and Holland and, of course, a certain 
something. You add bottled lemonade 
and ice, top with borage—and you have 
the most heavenly drink on earth. 


Now why didn’t they tell | 


Vantella Shirts 


| to match 
| Van Heusen Collars 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 


OY APPOINTMENT 
weoarusts 


We destve lo forbade 
JEWELLERY 
SILVER 
COINS AND 
MEDALS 


SPINK & SON Ltd 


5-7 KING ST. ST, JAMESS, LONDON, SWI 
Telephone WHITEHALL 5275 
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HOW ARE YOU FEELING THESE DAYS? 


Vitality and vitamins go together. Without sufli- 
cient vitamins, you cannot expect to be active and 
energetic. 


| 
| = 
| 
STRONGER! The vitamin content of Crookes 

Halibut Oil capsules has now been increased, although | | 

the price remains unchanged. Capsules, 25 for 2/6, | Td nate 
100 for 8/6. | Og” | 


TAKE CROOKES |THE BRANDY FOR EVERY HOME 
HALIBUT OIL THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 


———_ —__—_____—— ma: 4, ¥ 7 
al 


ay 








BRITISH EMPIRE | 
CANCER CAMPAIGN YOU WILL ne HAVE TO7 


PATRON : H.M. THE KING —_ 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester \ \ \(j 4 | \ 
Chairman of the Grand Council: The Re. Hon. Viscount Hailsham N N | | | 


Please help to raise £1,000,000 for 


CANCER RESEARCH 



















The British Empire Cancer Campaign” is entirely PARQUET, BOARDS, TILES OR LINO 
unaffected by the National Health Service Act. The : : h 

war to end cancer concerns every human being. this Vactric can take all the work off your 
£500,000,000 was necessary to perfect the atomic hands because it has three brushes. Turning 
bomb. Help us to raise £1,000,000 to perfect ‘ 

the laboratories and research institutions. at tremendous speed, they cause the polisher 





to move gently round the floor—of its own 
accord—as they impart a higher gloss in 
minutes than hours of hand polishing 


could achieve. All you do is steer ! 


“ Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 
. 


fay 

$< 4 

Legacy forms, or Deed of Covenant forms supplied on request Oi) 
Please address your gift to “ The Appeals Secretary” (Dept. 123) : 


11, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: SLOANE 5756-7 . 
—— os - — . See and sample this wonderful work- 


saver at your local electrical shop-—or 
post the coupon today. 







yours 
ror LIFE 
£18.18.0 


Pius P. Tax 













Wackile 


THE ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 


| 3 be “" Des yolViMe BRUEWES, 


CHOCOLATE 
OF THE mn Please send particulars of : 


CUT THIS OUT 


eee ae ee ee ! 


FLOOR POLISHER/VACUUM CLEANERS/ELECTRIC DUSTER 
CONNOISSEUR | VACTRIC LTD. 


| 
| (DEPT. 19.8.) Name scamapoetadeneinanans momne coscesnenasineaneanpeain iptthedneeninrenendiatin | 
| 
| 


| Newhouse Ain 
| 






Motherwell, Scotland 
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better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


“I think I'd like 


a White Horse 





Vichy-Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted 
to possess those high therapeutic qualities 
which are particularly valuable for sufferers 
from over-acidity and similar ailments. 


VICHY- 
CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER fos 





Bottled as it flows from the Spring 





See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents. 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.!I. 











RUB/A\ IN 


Litt 


Vapex in ointment form for rubbing on 
the chest. Handy tube pack. Non 
greasy. does not stain the skin of 
clothing. Vapex Volatol warms, soothes, 
and penetrates. 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING | 


When calling at these Canadian Ports | 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN « MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes | 


at competitive prices “In Bond™ for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858} 








x 











| The Popular Pen 
with the 
| Marvellous Nib 











Tal Temperate Climes or Tropical Heat 
Wherever Timber is Used Soliqnum Protects it ! 


The preservation of timber has always been important, 
but the present timber shortage renders the need for 
Solignum even more imperative. For over 40 years 
Solignum has been used for the protection of woodwork 
against dry-rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus 
wherever brought into contact with it and gives complete 
immunity against attack. 








Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 : 
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"tis mew FF i 


The Rover engineers are more concerned 


with high engineering quality than with 
fashion, and their coachwork designs which 
have proved themselves highly satisfactory in 
practical use have been retained until there 
was some real purpose in changing them. 
Now, however, the cumulative effect of the 
mechanical improvements of the years since 
the war, calls for a car completely redesigned 


to enable them to be incorporated. Here, 


therefore, is the new Rover ‘ 75’, with all the 
basic qualities which are associated with its 
name—silence of running, quality of mechani- 
cal and coachwork finish, and lightness of 
control—plus the fruits of ten years’ wartime 
progress in fine automobile 


and postwar 


engineering. 
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SAFER 

A lower and wider body with corresponding improve- 
ment in road holding. The wide one-piece windscreen 
curves back to the raked front pillars, and together with 
the sloped bonnet and lower radtator gives a much wider 
field of vision. 
FASTER 

The remarkable Rover 75 engine ts the basis of the new 
power unit, but has a new light alloy cylinder head giving 
increased power and economy. Its efficiency ts further 
improved by the low wind resistance of the new body 
design. Low centre of gravity and improved suspension gtve 
appreciably faster cornering and increased average speed. 
MORE COMFORTABLE 

De spite its lower overall height, the new Rover 
more room from floor to roof. Much greater elbou 
too, The deep sprung bench type front seat takes three, 
and the gear change lever ts moved to the steering column. 
Rear passengers ride well forward of the rear axl 

Improved built-in heating and ventilation system enables 
temperature to be exactly controlled over a wide range. 
MORE ECONOMICAL 

Although it has a brilliant performance, the Rover 75 
engine uses considerably less petrol than units of similar 
size. The new aluminium cylinder head and built-in 
manifold are largely responsible, and the low wind resist 
ance of the car contributes to exceptionally low petrol 
consumption, 

Vatntenance 
chassis lubrication, and the neu 
easy to keep clean. 


7c, : 
/ £17 eS 


room 


reduced hy the elimination of 
coachwork ts ¢ vceptionally 


costs are 


ROVER 


) . . , . 
(i. of Arilain J =~ oF Cars 
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